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Eskimos don’t worry 
about heart attacks 





Unlike us, they have one of the world’s lowest rates of heart attack caused by Coronary Throm- 
bosis— the No. 1 killer in the United States, Britain, Canada, Australia and New Zealand. 
What makes the Eskimos so fortunate? The answer has been given* by the distinguished 
American nutritionist, Dr. Norman Jolliffe, confirming research by a young British medical 
researcher in South Africa, Dr. Bronte-Stewart**: the Eskimos eat a lot of fish and get the fat 
they need for warmth and energy from marine oils. But why are diet and heart disease related? 
Simply because many cases of heart attack are due to the coronary arteries becoming furred 
and narrowed by cholesterol deposits, thus precipitating a blockage; and research has shown 
that many fats we eat raise the cholesterol content in our blood. According to Drs. Bronte- 
Stewart and Jolliffe, fats from fish and marine oils are a notable exception. These have a 
molecular structure which helps to keep down the cholesterol level. Hence the low rate of 
heart attack among Eskimos who eat a lot of marine fats, and the following advice from 
Norman Jolliffe: eat fish more often. Thanks to British Trawlermen, we 


in this country enjoy fish in fresh and abundant supply. Is is one of the .% 
tastiest and most easily prepared of all dishes—the healthiest and — “| ~ 
CHEAPEST FIRST-CLASS FOOD MONEY CAN BUY. 


*Lecture before New York’s Orange County Heart Association, November, 1956. 
**Zancet, Page 101, January 14, 1956. 
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THE ANATOMY 


HE Government’s two apologias on Cyprus, in the 
United Nations and in the Commons, have done 


nothing either to justify its past policy or to suggest 
that there will be any improvement in it. No new proposals 
for a settlement have been put forward; Government spokes- 
men have contented themselves with reiterating the be- 
draggled argument that nothing can be done until terrorism 
on the island is stamped out. If this is to remain Government 
policy, it is time the Government and the public realised its 
implications. 

Nearly two years ago, the British authorities committed 
themselves, as a first objective, to the crushing of EOKA. 
To this end, the forces that had originally been intended as a 
strategic reserve in Cyprus were employed as stalkers and 
beaters, to flush EOKA members out of their lairs; and the 
laws of the island were modified to suit what was, in effect, 
garrison rule. Within six months Sir John Harding felt con- 
fident enough to announce that EOKA’s days were numbered; 
a year ago he said the movement was beginning to crack; and 
since that date every reporter visiting the island has been 
assured, as the Observer naively asserted last Sunday, that 
the final destruction of terrorism ‘is only a matter of time,’ 
and that the British forces ‘have the initiative firmly in their 
hands.’ 

There is a time when these claims cease to be embarrass- 
ing, and become dangerous. This moment is reached when the 
authorities, finding that straightforward repressive measures 
show no signs of working, begin to condone brutality and 
torture and to suppress criticism in the newspapers. In the 
Manchester Guardian last week Mr. Peter Benenson, who 
has been in Cyprus recently as counsel for the editor of the 
Times of Cyprus, described the growing tension between the 
Cyprus Bar and the Administration, owing to the increasing 
tendency of the authorities to prevent lawyers from seeing 
clients. Such a policy inevitably spawns allegations of cruelty 
to prisoners. 

A recent example Mr. Benenson mentioned is the case of 
a Cypriot youth who alleged that he had been stripped, 
punched, and beaten; when eventually he was released 
medical evidence revealed that he had in fact rib fractures, 
bruises, and hemorrhage. But his charges against the two 
men he alleged were responsible were dismissed for lack of 
evidence; and shortly afterwards an emergency regulation 
was promulgated under which no prosecution of this kind 
may be brought against members of the security forces with- 
out permission from the Attorney-General. 

On the same day, a report appeared in a number of news- 
papers here of another case. A Cypriot charged with murder 
alleged that he had been tortured to extract a confession; the 
prosecution offered no evidence to rebut the accusation; and 


OF TERRORISM 


the judge ruled that as there was doubt whether the confession 
was voluntarily made the prisoner must be acquitted. Such 
cases have been multiplying recently; and it is useless to try to 
argue that they have not been proved. How. can they be 
proved? There is, however, a very easy way of disproving 
them: by ensuring that prisoners have access to legal advisers. 
This will not prevent men being killed ‘while attempting to 
escape,’ but it will help to prevent casual, indiscriminate 
brutality. But it will not, of course, solve the main problem of 
violence. Nor can that be solved while the Government per- 
sists in its unrealistic attitude to EOKA. 

Broadly speaking, there are two main types of terrorist 
activity in the world. One arises when there is a minority 
holding fanatically different views from the community, and 
determined to impose them. From such roots stem Com- 
munist terrorism in Malaya and Mau Mau atrocities in 
Kenya. The other type is totally dissimilar. It arises when a 
nationalist movement which wins general support from the 
community is ignored by an occupying power. Sooner or 
later extreme nationalists, who may be noble patriots or 
thugs or a mixture of both, conclude that force is the only 
argument that the occupying power will listen to. In Bohemia 
and Italy, in America and Ireland, and now in Cyprus, such 
men have fought, and eventually won, becoming national 
heroes in the process. To employ against them the same tactics 
and weapons as are used against the Mau Mau is a tragic 
mistake. 

Apart from the mistaken principle, there are practical 
reasons why the Government’s repressive policy must fail in 
Cyprus. Where force is used against Communist rebels, the 
community is waiting to co-operate with the authorities as 
soon as the rebels have been crushed. But there is no evidence 
that Cypriots would co-operate with the British if EOKA 
were crushed. The gradual destruction or capture of what has 
been described as the ‘hard core’ of EOKA has made no 
difference to the community’s view; in fact, recent outrages 
have been committed not by that hard core, not even by 
EOKA members, but by ordinary Cypriots—youths, and 
even schoolboys. The Greek Cypriot population as a whole, 
however little it may trust Grivas, or like violence, is firmly 
committed to the policies for which EOKA has been fighting; 
and even if EOKA were to disappear, other terrorist bodies 
would promptly arise—helped by recruits, perhaps, from 
Greece—to take its place. 

In the circumstances there is no practicable alternative 
but to negotiate with Archbishop Makarios. Whether or not 
he has been connected with terrorism is irrelevant; it is 
regrettable that the Labour Party, whose arguments in the 
Commons were otherwise restrained and sensible, should 
show signs of wavering on this issue. The point is not whether 
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Makarios worked with Grivas, nor whether his 
episcopal hands are stained with blood, but 
whether Makarios can now restore order, and 
thereby prove his capacity to represent the Greek 
Cypriots in the negotiations for a settlement. It 
is useless to disguise the fact that these negotia- 
tions will be difficult; but they cannot even begin 
until the right of the Cypriots is recognised to 
choose their own spokesman. 

Until Makarios is brought back, Cyprus will 
continue to be a drain on British reserves not only 
of money and power, but of reputation. Even to 
have deported Makarios without trial was a 
shameful breach of British constitutional pro- 
cedure; the rule that a man is innocent until he 
is proved guilty should apply. A newspaper which 
boasts about the guilt of a man who has yet to 
be tried would very quickly be brought up for 
contempt of court; and rightly so. By assuming 
Makarios’s guilt without offering him a chance 
to give his case, the British Government has put 
itself in contempt. It will remain in contempt, at 
the bar of world opinion, until it abandons a 
policy which brings Britain humiliation. 


The Little Budget 


HE ‘little Budget’ which Mr. Thorneycroft 
"Daneman in the House of Commons on 
Tuesday shows that the new Chancellor is already 
thinking along the right lines. He is determined to 
stop the automatic increase year by year in Gov- 
ernment spending, and true to his record at the 
Board of Trade he is prepared to be unpopular 
in doing so. The criticism of the changes in the 
charges for school meals and welfare milk and in 
national insurance payments, however, is that they 
are again pin-pricks. Like the purchase tax on 
pots and pans, they achieve very little economy 
while provoking more hostility. Against the back- 
ground of public spending of over £12,000 mil- 
lion—including £1,700 million on beer and 
tobacco, and a wage bill which rose by £350 mil- 
lion last year and has nearly doubled since the 
health service began—to ask the public to pay an 
extra £57 million is not very drastic, whatever Mr. 
Wilson may say. But the decision to put up 
National Health contributions, as advocated in 
last week’s Spectator, is certainly correct. The 
health service, which was expected to cost £175 
million, will next year cost £690 “million. If the 
Labour Party really believes that the whole in- 
crease should always be found from the Ex- 
chequer it should say which taxes it intends to 
raise to find the money. But it was clear from the 
storm in the House on Tuesday that nothing more 
effectively lays bare the vacuousness of the 
Labour Party’s approach to economic affairs at 
present than some show of principle or economic 
realism by the Government. Mr. Thorneycroft 
will not be dissuaded by Socialist tantrums from 
further attempts to cut Government spending in 
his Budget. 
Shepilov Intelligence 
Mr. SHepiILov has been relieved of his post as 
Foreign Minister of the Soviet Union after only eight 
months.—The Times, February 16, p. 6. 

Mr. SHEPILOV has been Foreign Minister for only a 
year and a half.—The Times, February 16, p. 7. 





THE BEGINNING of the end of the predominance of 
Khrushchev.—Sunday Times, February 17. 
KHRUSHCHEY tightens grip.—Observer, February 17. 
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The Impact of Sinn Fein 


By BRIAN 


A rumour was circulating in 

Dublin recently that when the 

police arrived to arrest one of the 

Irish Republican Army leaders, a 

few weeks ago, they found him 

being court-martialled for having 

failed in his duty on one of the 

Border raids. Whether the story 

is true or—as is more likely—put 

about for propaganda purposes, 

it fairly expresses the public atti- 

tude to the IRA. On the one 

hand, it is thought of as a serious, 

and probably a dangerous, illegal 

organisation, capable of causing 

a lot of trouble. On the other, it is regarded as 

something of a joke—and has been ever since the 

celebrated occasion in 1941 when a man was seen 

staggering along a Dublin suburban street, shoe- 

less, loaded with chains, and with ropes around his 

neck. He turned out to be Stephen Hayes, the 

IRA’s chief of staff, escaping from being grilled 

by his comrades, who suspected him of being a 
police informer. 

There appear to be three or four separate 
branches of the Irish Republican Army at present, 
and there is no reason to suppose that they care 
very much for each other. Each of them contains 
police informers, some of them busy informing 
both ways. Yet—for the first time for many years 
—they are being taken seriously; partly because 
their activities around the Border have been 
energetic enough to suggest better planning and 
control on the part oftheir leaders; but mainly 
because, for the first time for many years, the 
IRA appears to have collected significant sup- 
port in the South. Until recently the Northern 
Ireland republican groups despised the South’s 
efforts; but if the IRA continues to gain ground 
in the Republic, a reconciliation may be effected, 
and the Easter lily—the emblem of the old IRA— 
may once again bloom in the open. 

The degree of public sympathy, as distinct 
from actual recruiting, which the IRA has picked 
up in the South is hard to assess. Certainly it will 
be a mistake to try to assess it by counting the 
votes which Sinn Fein candidates get in the com- 
ing General Election. The bulk of the people 
who vote for Sinn Fein will be doing so less 
because of any sympathy with its policies, or the 
IRA’s (they are not even the same), but out of 
dissatisfaction with the older political parties, 
which have between them run the country into 
grave economic difficulties. 

The comparison is not exact; but the propor- 
tion of Irish voters who will be thinking of the 
JIRA when they mark their ballot papers is 
probably much the same as the proportion of 
the electorate of North Lewisham who voted 
thinking of Suez. The Irish electorate will be 
more concerned with bread-and-butter issues— 
as well they might be, with unemployment soar- 
ing, and business in its most decrepit condition 
for a quarter of a century. 

This is not solely the responsibility of the 
present Government. It is a legacy of the policy 
embarked upon by Mr. de Valera when he came 
into office in 1932, and accepted now by all 
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political partiés, of economic self-sufficiency, 
Whatever were that policy’s merits, it is easy now 
to see that the Government went about it in the 
wrong way. It tried to build up industries behing 
the shelter of a high tariff wall. This meant that 
the money which should have been spent op 
developing Ireland’s one real asset, the land, was 
diverted away from its proper channels. And the 
industries set up are still, for the most part, 
unable to stand on their own feet without pro- 
tection. They are liable, as recent events have 
proved, to be shaken by any passing economic 
storm. When I was in Ireland recently nobody 
was worrying about Bank rate: it was the bank. 
ruptcy rate that had them really scared. 

What is needed there now is a reorientation of 
policy to make Ireland’s agriculture efficient, and 
to allow industries to arise out of the resultant 
prosperity, instead of continuing to subsidise 
inefficient industries out of taxation. But the 
trouble is that a hint of impending agricultural 
reorganisation would lose any party the rural 
vote. The farmers may not be efficient, but they 
get by, and they do not want to be chivvied, 
Their sons and daughters, if they don’t like the 
life, can emigrate—and are emigrating, at a rate 
of over 40,000 a year, to Britain. There is little 
serious discontent in the country districts, and 
people will tend to vote as they normally vote, 
The town voter, on the other hand, knows that 
he is wasting his time voting. The Government's 
policies are not going to be perceptibly different, 
whatever party gets in. He may well vote Sinn 
Fein, just to mark his disgruntlement, not 


because he knows or cares what Sinn Fein stands [7 
for. Or perhaps some electors will vote Sinn Fein 


when they see that its candidate is in jail for 
illegal activities. ‘Your man,’ they will tell each 
other, ‘is at least honest.’ 

The unknown factor of this dissident vote 
makes prediction unwise, but it is assumed that 
Mr. de Valera will regain some ground, perhaps 
enough to get the over-all majority he covets; 
and that the smaller parties which kept. Mr. 
Costello’s administration in power will continue 
to wither. The Labour Party appears to have run 
its course: 
generation of any promise, ‘Young Jim’ Larkin, 
has quit politics—in disgust with his colleagues, 
it is generally thought—and only the great 
loyalty of the Irish agricultural worker to his 
party saves it from extinction, now that it has 
abandoned everything its founders stood for. 

Mr. Sean MacBride’s party, too, may dis- 
appear. Curiously, it was the split in this party 
occasioned by the dispute between Dr. Browne 
and the Hierarchy that helped to push the dis- 
integrating Costello Government out of office in 
1951; and this time, too, the disintegrating 
Costello Government was finally induced to g0 
to the country by the defection of Mr. MacBride. 
Even if this election should see the final extinc- 
tion of his party, it has done enough to claim its 
leader as the Grey Subsidence of Irish politics; 
his departure will remove from the scene one 
of Dublin’s few political cosmopolitans—Mr. 
MacBride is much more esteemed at the Council 
of Europe in Strasbourg than in Dublin. 
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France’s Victory on Credit 


By DARSIE GILLIE 


1 is to be hoped that the French newspaper 
| ia is feeling a little puzzled by the com- 
ments of his public men on: the outcome of the 
Algerian debate in the United Nations Assembly. 
Why should the cries of victory be mingled with 
murmurs of despair? There is indeed good 
ground for satisfaction. France has not been con- 
demned. She was not isolated. The Bandoeng 
block does have fissures; the South American 
republics do not find its appeal irresistible. But 
the French position in principle was that the 
United Nations should not discuss Algeria 
because it is an internal French affair. Can it 
be a triumph for this thesis that the political com- 
mission of the United Nations Assembly and 
then the Assembly itself should have discussed 
it for the best part of two weeks? M. Marcel 
Champeix, Vice-Minister of the Interior, specially 
charged with Algerian affairs, has an answer 
to that one. The United Nations Assembly 
‘expressed the hope that in a spirit of co-opera- 
tion a pacific, democratic and just solution will 
be found by appropriate means and in con- 
formity with the principles of the Charter of the 
United Nations.’ Since the Charter lays it down 
that the internal affairs of its members are not 
its concern, this last phrase, according to M. 
Champeix, means that the Assembly agrees that 
Algeria is not a matter in which it should inter- 
vene. It seems odd in that case that the words 
should only come at the end of the resolution 
instead of constituting the whole of it. The same 
M. Champeix had earlier told the UN Assembly 
that Algerians enjoyed more civic rights than the 
French since they sent delegates to an Algerian 
Assembly in Algiers as well as deputies to the 
National Assembly in Paris. It would, therefore, 
probably be a mistake to try to burden his words 
with too much meaning. 

M. Pineau, the Foreign Minister, is talking 
more sense when he equates the word ‘pacific’ 
with a cease-fire, ‘democratic’ with elections, and 
‘just’ with negotiations between the French 
Government and Algeria’s elected representatives. 
The UN, he concludes, has approved the French 
plan. Already, after the vote in the political com- 
mission, M. Pineau had spoken of the French 
plan for Algeria embodied in M. Mollet’s declara- 
tion of January 9 as having become a commit- 
ment between France and her friends. If France 
did not keep that promise, said M. Pineau, her 
friends would no longer understand her and 
would not again give her their support. Here, for 
many Frenchmen, is the rub. The plan must 
be carried out and France must take the initiative 
in doing so. 

The debate in New York was not, therefore, 
mere words. Legally, no doubt, Algeria is not 
the concern of the United Nations. In fact it is 
at the very heart of international relations, for 
in Algeria western Europe and Islam meet on 
a broader front than anywhere else in the world. 
Nowhere else do so many Europeans and so 
many Moslems jostle daily. The French plea that 
Algerian Moslems are not a nation can only, in 
the long run, stress the fact that they are Moslems, 
brothers of Moslems elsewhere. This makes it 
the more advisable, from a European, and there- 





‘fore French, point of view, to help them to 


become a nation, less inclined to rely on general 
Moslem solidarity and more able to take their 
place as part of the West beside Morocco and 
Tunisia. 

With the debate in the UN over, there is no 
further excuse for the French Government not 
to renew its attempts to find a political solution 
for the Algerian problem, or for the French press 
to discuss it in the guarded diplomatic manner 
that has widely prevailed. It is obvious, for 
instance, for anyone who reads with attention 
the despatches of French correspondents in 
Algiers, that the national protest strike organised 
by the rebel leaders was much more of a success 
(though not a triumphant success) than the head- 
lines and comments of the Paris press suggested. 
It was also worth noting that while the strike 
was on there were no terrorist outrages in Algiers 
at least, though they continued elsewhere. Are 
not protest strikes preferable to murder even 
from the point of view of the French Algérois? 
It is a point that might have been worth con- 
sidering before penalising taxi-drivers who stayed 
at home during the strike by taking away their 
licences. 

At all events the newspapers have simul- 
taneously announced both a victory in New York 
and a new obligation on the French Government 
to take the initiative in Algeria instead of waiting 
till the last rebel or terrorist has been captured 
or shot or has publicly declared the error of 
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his ways. France has secured a new delay to 
apply her own solution, it is announced, as if 
the present government had not behind it a 
whole year used to very small purpose. 

M. Mollet cannot be expected to do much 
before his visit to Washington at the end of the 
month, but he will presumably be encouraged 
while there to get to work in Algeria as quickly 
as possible. It will be a painful nettle to grasp. 
M. Mollet’s plan has been much criticised in the 
Centre and Right because, although he insists that 
the problem is to make possible the co-existence 
of two communities in Algeria, he has promised 
to do away with their separate representation; 
he proposes to reduce the crushing weight of 
the Moslem majority only by decentralisation 
within Algeria and the maintenance of a right 
of intervention as umpire by the government in 
Paris. But this alleged defect in the Mollet plan 
is in fact only the first step towards recognition 
of the internal reality of the Algerian problem— 
an unpleasant and difficult reality for both 
France and the million Algerian Europeans. This 
logically follows on recognition of the external 
reality, the fact that Algeria is not only a French 
concern. 


From an internal French point of view this 
progress towards reality is essential for the health 
of the body politic. North African affairs in 
general, and Algerian affairs in particular, have 
long been contagious centres of untruth. In 
Tunisia and Morocco the problems are now being 
faced. New York has taken France a step forward 
to facing them in Algeria. The quicker they are 
faced the more likely it is that they will reveal 
some pleasant, as well as unpleasant, aspects. 


Portrait of the Week 


Ir the parties to the Middle 
East dispute hold their breath 
much longer someone is either 
going to collapse with suffoca- 
tion or be knocked over by a 
sudden exhalation, Chief 
sufferer is Israel, who remains 
at present quite unmoved by 
the impassioned pleas of Mr. 
Dulles and the fact that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has actually cut short his holiday 
in Georgia to discuss the situation; consequently 
the withdrawal of Israeli troops from the Gaza 
strip and the Gulf of Aqaba seems to be no nearer. 
American blandishments have consisted of an 
aide-mémoire from Mr. Dulles giving assurances 
about rights of shipping in the Gulf (though it 
later appeared that these could only apply to ships 
of US registration) and an appeal from the Presi- 
dent to rely on the ‘resoluteness of all friends of 
justice.” America’s embarrassment has been grow- 
ing very acute with the approach of a new resolu- 
tion in the United Nations calling for sanctions 
against Israel in the face of her defiance, since 
influential Senators on both sides of Congress 
have made it very clear that they will oppose the 
Administration if it supports this move, and in- 
fluential persons all over the Arab world have 
made it equally obvious that the Eisenhower 
Doctrine will be so much waste paper if it does not 


support it. The Doctrine itself has been somewhat 
emasculated by the Senate which has emended it 
to exclude any explicit Congressional authority 
for the President to use American forces in the 
Middle East on his own initiative, though of 
course everyone knows he could do so in any case. 
What it will do to Mr. Arthur Miller, indicted for 
not answering questions about his Communist 
friends, no one knows. 

However, not everything is as black as all that. 
The UN refused to debate a Russian resolution 
about American ‘aggression’ in the Middle East, 
the Texas oil companies have raised their produc- 
tion sights by several hundred thousand barrels a 
day, and the people of the United States are now 
said to number 170 million. 

Iron Curtain augurs have been sent flying to 
their tablets by the news that the Soviet Foreign 
Secretary Mr. Shepilov has been removed to make 
way for Mr. Gromyko, his deputy and, among 
other things, ex-ambassador to Britain. In the 
absence of signs of any deeper meaning it has 
been generally assumed that the change was made 
in the interests of efficiency rather than political 
tactics, Mr. Gromyko being, if nothing else, 
extremely effective in coping with diplomatic 
opposition. 

The ‘old powers’ have been heavily occupied 
by recent events in the UN. An Afro-Asian 
motion demanding self-determination in Algeria 
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was defeated and another expressing pious hopes 
about the efficacy of consultation passed (a matter 
rather offset in French eyes by the news that Arab 
rebellion was. now spreading to French West 
Africa). A debate in the Political Committee about 
Cyprus has so far been a slanging match between 
British, Greek and Turkish delegates. 

At home the political scene, if not actually 
heated, appears to be warming up. The capture 
by Labour of the North Lewisham seat in the 
recent by-election has been interpreted as expected 
—by the Opposition as a vote of no confidence in 
the new Government in general and the Rent Bill 
in particular, by the Conservatives as a satisfac- 
tory resurgence of support after the Suez slump, 
and by fhe Daily Express as a well-earned insult to 
Mr. Macmillan. The Government has evidently 
agreed about the Rent Bill and, with a prudent eye 
on the seven other by-elections pending, has 
emended the notorious Clause Nine so that 
affected tenants will now have fifteen months’ 
security of tenure. Except for that wise concession 
it has laudably stuck to its guns. However, no one 


Westminster 


THE Tories have taken to jeer- 
ing when the United Nations 
is mentioned. This, rather 
than the Rent Bill concessions 
or the arrival of the Con- 
queror of Lewisham, is the 
most significant Parliamen- 
tary news of the week. When, 
on Monday, Mr. Noel-Baker 
pére was asking a supplemen- 
tary about the abrogation of 
SP ad 
fi rer suggested that the British sub- 
Te wi! sidy might henceforth be used, 
via the United Nations, for some purpose which 
I cannot for the moment recall, but which I 
remember distinctly struck me at the time as being 
vague in conception and impracticable in execu- 
tion. That, however, is not the point. When Mr. 
Noel-Baker, who possesses, incidentally, one of 
the noblest profiles in the House, mentioned the 
United Nations, and before he had got to the nub 
of his proposal, the Government benches began 
to shout ‘Yah’ and ‘Brurp’ and ‘Gerr’ and ‘Woor’ 
and all those other interesting, if tribal, noises 
with which it is the custom of both sides of the 
House to uphold the dignity of the Mother of 
Parliaments. The episode took no more than a 
few seconds, but was uncomfortably revealing 
while it lasted. If the Whips want to make them- 
selves useful, which is unlikely, they might try a 
crack or two round the shoulders of some of their 
less discreet little-Englanders. 

After that—and until we arrived, soon after 
ten o'clock, at the interesting proposition that 
literary works which make the chairman of 
Birmingham's public libraries committee sick to 
the foundation of his being are unfit for importa- 
tion—the field was left to Caledonia stern and 
wild. Unlike the debate on Welsh affairs last week, 
this one had a point: the second reading of the 
Housing and Town Development (Scotland) Bill. 
But I must report. that Scottish parliamentary 
chauvinism is no more agreeable than Welsh—a 
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will accuse it of bribing the electorate with the 
cuts in the welfare services that have been made 
as an adjunct to Mr. Sandys’s defence ‘savings. 
They include higher charges for school meals and 
welfare milk and a rise in National Health con- 
tributions of 10d. a week. Meanwhile Parliament 
has been debating Cyprus. 

Miscellaneous items include the Monopolies 
Commission’s report on the radio valve manufac- 
turers showing that manufacturers’ profits average 
about 20 per cent. of the cost price, the announce- 
ment of a Royal Commission on doctors’ and 
dentists’ pay, a new issue of five-pound notes, and 
the disarming confession of the Prime Minister’s 
wife that she ‘feels rather lost.’ 

Sir Anthony Eden has been taken ill again; the 
Queen is reunited with her husband on a State visit 
to Portugal, where her reception has been tumul- 
tuous; Lord Hore-Belisha has died; England lost 
the fourth Test match in South Africa by 17 runs; 
and Mr. Evelyn Waugh has been awarded £2,000 
damages for libel against Beaverbrook News- 
papers Ltd. and Miss Nancy Spain. 


Commentary 


view which appears to be shared by Mr. Maclay, 
the Secretary of State for Scotland, who moved 
the second reading, bowed to the Chair, and 
vanished from the House till the end of the debate. 
I would have him know that there are those who 
are made of sterner stuff; I stuck it out through 
Mr. Woodburn, Mr. McInnes, Mr. Thornton- 
Kemsley, Dr. Mabon, Mr. George (what on earth 
is he doing in Glasgow?) and the inevitable Lady 
Tweedsmuir. Then Mr. Bence and Mr. Fraser 
spent some minutes courteously disputing whether 
a certain Regulation had provided subsidies for 
cowsheds or pigsties and bang went Taper. 
Bang—indeed bang-bang—went, on the follow- 
ing day, the entire Opposition. Three-quarters of 
the way through Question Time even a visitor 
from Mars would have known that something was 
afoot. The Labour benches were packed tight, and 
a great crowd, unable to find room, stood at the 
Bar. At 3.25 Mr. Herbert Morrison, looking more 
like a cheerful cockatoo than ever, and his sable- 
silver quiff nodding like Roland’s plume, trotted 
down the House, and was presently to be seen 
earnestly conspiring in the corner with Mr. 
George Rogers. At 3.29 a stirring of the crowd; 
the ranks parted, and Messrs. Morrison and 
Rogers were seen to have formed themselves into 
an escort for the newest recruit to the Labour 
battalions. Tall and slightly blushing, Mr. Niall 
MacDermot teetered on the line, a victor rampant 
between his supporters proper. Half-past struck, 
and the little line of three prepared to march. 
Then, with the exquisite sense of timing that has 
characterised everything this Government has 
done, Mr. Thorneycroft rose to announce the in- 
creased charges for welfare milk, school meals 
and National Insurance contributions. The Oppo- 
sition, ready to explode with joy, exploded instead 
in rage, or at any rate a passable imitation of rage. 
‘Shame!’ they yelled, and anon ‘Resign!’ “You've 
had it!’ bellowed one, and ‘Starving the babies!’ 
howled another. The Government Front Bench 
sat silent; Mr. Macmillan looked very pale. Only 
the Attorney-General, who may not, of course, 
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have been aware of what was happening, grinned 
on. (I sometimes suspect that Sir Reginald would 
continue to grin if somebody set fire to his 
trousers, and have a great mind to put my Suspi- 
cion to the proof.) Mr. Harold Wilson Tose, 
trembling with indignation, to accuse the Govern. 
ment of ‘taking it out of the kids.’ This somewhat 
Little Nell-ish phrase went down very well behind 
him, as was only to be expected. Even more 
acceptable was Mr. Lindgren’s ominous request 
for something to tell his union members when 
they demanded wage increases. Five times the 
Speaker had to call for order, and five times order 
speedily became disorder. Finally, with ‘All these 
matters will have to be debated later,’ he closed 
the auction, and called for Members desirous of 
taking their seats to come to the Table. 

One deep breath in silence from the Opposi- 
tion, and then a stupendous, rolling cheer as the 
dauntless three, who had waited so long, moved 
on their way to glory. True, the Government had 
kindly obliged by stirring their blood; but the 
shout was remarkable none the less. Mr. Cyril 
Osborne, looking at the elegant figure of Mr. 
MacDermot, called out, “Where’s your cloth cap?’ 


a sally which, though you and I may not mutter ff 
‘Oscar Wilde’ when we hear it, is definitely witty J 
by the standards of the House of Commons, 
Unfortunately, not many people laughed at it, so t 
Mr. Osborne repeated it. This time it received }J 
even fewer laughs. Believe it or not, Mr. Osborne i 


then repeated it again. For all I know, he might 
have gone on repeating it till half-past ten, but 
Mr. MacDermot had now shaken hands with the 
Speaker and nobody could shout ‘Where’s your 


cloth cap?’ at Mr. James Callaghan, who was FJ 


rising to open the debate on Cyprus. Mr. Cal- 
laghan, after all, is so clearly a man who calls a 
spade a bleeding shovel. 

TAPER 





Reunited in Portugal Intelligence 


THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH .. . arrived five minutes 
late-—Sunday Express. 
THe DUKE was nearly late.—Empire News. 
THE TIMING was perfect.—Sunday Dispatch. 
HE FINISHED up by being too early.—Reynolds News, 
* 
HER PLANE was ten minutes late.—People. 
. on time to the minute.—News of the World. 
* 
A SLENDER white hand raised one of the blinds. 
—News of the World. 
. stayed down.—Sunday Pictorial. 
om 


THE REUNION was not in private. Four people who 
travelled from London with the Queen were looking 
on.—Sunday Dispatch. 
THEY WERE alone in the compartment. 

—Sunday Express. 


THE BLIND. . 


* 


THEY REMAINED together for .. . 
. . . four minutes and twenty seconds. 
—Sunday Pictorial. 
three minutes.—Empire News. 
two and a half minutes.—Sunday Express. 
two minutes.—News of the World. 
scarcely a minute.—The Times. 
only a few fleeting seconds. 
—Sunday Graphic. 
* 
THE QUEEN wore .. . . 
a light navy-blue wool frock. with a half-length 
mink coat.—Observer. 
a navy blue silk suit—People. x 
a turquoise blue outfit- with a short ‘middy 
jacket.—-Sunday Pictorial. 
a slate-blue suit—The Times. 
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A Spectator’s Notebook 


‘ THE GIANT-KILLING Bournemouth 
“ football team have a star player 
~~ called Ollie Norris, otherwise 

a known as ‘Narker.’ Apparently 


Norris is in no way a dirty player, 
but some of his antics on the field 
seem to go rather beyond the nor- 
mally accepted canons of behaviour, 
and according to his manager last 
Saturday ‘he jumped the whistle 
once or twice.” Mr. Norris ought to 
be a member of the Bournemouth East Conserva- 
tive Association—which has just chosen a 
prospective candidate because it resents the 
present Member's (Mr. Nigel Nicolson) opposi- 
tion to the Government over Suez. (There was, 
too, an earlier disagreement between them about 
hanging.) Those who believe—unlike the Bourne- 
mouth Conservative Association—that MPs 
should not automatically follow their leader 
must also believe that constituency associations 
have the right to change their MP. And if shortly’ 
before the next election Bournemouth had de- 
cided to adopt a less liberal-minded candidate 
nobody could have objected, or at any rate been 
surprised. But Bournemouth has refused Mr. 
Nicolson’s suggestion, which was coupled with a 
promise not to stand as an Independent candidate, 
that a decision should be postponed for a year or 
two, and has named as prospective candidate 
Major Friend. Major Friend may be assessed by 
his remark that ‘We must have the moral fibre 
here at home to maintain law and order in our 
possessions, without which we face extinction by 
younger nations.” 
* * + 


BUT SOME questions do arise. All but the most 
militaristically minded Conservatives must see the 
advantage of some toleration of dissent within the 
party; after all the present Prime Minister—like 
his two predecessors—was once a prominent 
rebel. Bournemouth’s treatment of Mr. Nicolson 
will hardly foster independence and courage in 
the party. Secondly, it is rare for a constituency 
association of either party to represent anybody 
but themselves, so they ought to tread warily. 
Thirdly, by his treatment of Sir Edward Boyle 
Mr. Macmillan has shown that orthodoxy on 
Suez is not an essential requirement for a mem- 
ber of the Government, so it is odd that it should 
be made an essential requirement for the Mem- 
ber for Bournemouth. Lastly, if constituency 
associations are going to have a row with their 
Member, can they not do it in a more grown-up 
way? Mr. Nicolson has in effect- been sent to 
Coventry by his association, as has Sir Frank 
Medlicott by his, though by refusing for the 
moment to look for another candidate Central 
Norfolk has set an example to Bournemouth. 
* * * 


RELIGIOUS CONTROVERSY, Mr. Evelyn Waugh re- 
cently reminded us, has its difficulties and 
demands a certain knowledge of the subject. 
Writing in the current number of Encounter, Mt. 
Angus Wilson seems to be oblivious of both the 
hazards and the requirement. The Church of 
England, he alleges, is a church not of compre- 
hension but of compromise, but the only examples 


_ given of what he means by this accusation are her 


acceptance of scientific knowledge and a warning 
against future wooing of parapsychology. Mr. 
Wilson believes that this kind of ‘compromise’ 
shows not so much a passion for truth as a 
desire by the church to strengthen herself—a 
reflection which sheds more light on its author 
than on the object of his remarks. He further 
alleges that this compromising church has refused 
to include within itself visionaries and mystics— 
but then doublethink of this kind is always easier 
to swallow in nice airy generalisations. There is 
only one sentence which seems to fit the facts 
fairly and squarely. ‘The Church of England 
remains, I should imagine, in a steady decline.” 
Mr. Wilson has the honesty to admit that this 
remark at least belongs to the sphere of phantasy 
and imagination. 
. + . 


I HAVE NOT read the works of M. Jean Genet, and 
for all I know they might give me the same nausea 
as they gave the Chairman of the Birmingham 
Public Library Committee; but I do not feel that 
the Government ought to shelter behind his 
opinion, and I certainly do not feel that it should 
have authorised their seizure by the Customs. 
Mr. Enoch Powell, defending this action in the 
Commons, cited The Times's verdict that the only 
answer in such cases is ‘the constant challenging 
of each disputable exercise of censorship’; as the 
offer of a test case in the courts, he said, had not 
been accepted, this right of challenge had gone 
by default. This is an ingenious argument, but it 
won't wash. The Times was arguing, as I remem- 
ber, for the challenging of court decisions when 
local magistrates make asses of themselves by 
banning, say, the Decameron. Is Mr. Powell sug- 
gesting that the State should be allowed to ban 
books indiscriminately, on the pretext that buyers 
can, if they wish, go to the trouble and expense 
of proving that the books are not obscene in the 
courts? 
* * > 
I SEE THAT Mr. John Gordon, too, has been 
crowing because twenty-five books published in 
the English language in France have been banned 
by the French Ministry of the Interior; and as one 
of them was recommended to the unsuspecting 
readers of the Sunday Times by Mr. Graham 
Greene (he has not been asked since), Mr. 
Gordon feels that Mr. Greene’s literary reputa- 
tion has thereby taken a knock. I do not know 
why Mr. Gordon should think the French police 
or civil servants better judges than Mr. Greene; 
but he may be interested to know that the banning 
appears to have been at the request of the Home 
Office, worrying over the possibility that the books 
might seep in here. 
* * * 

THE SHEPILOV reshuffle is just the sort of minor 
and obscure development on which Kremlinolo- 
gists most delight to exercise their mutually con- 
tradictory ingenuity. Shepilov was transferred 
from the Party Secretariat to be Foreign Minister 
when Khrushchev was at the height of his power, 
presumably in order to strengthen Khrushchev’s 
position. For this reason, I should have thought it 
logical to view the present reversal as a setback 
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for Khrushchev. If, as has been suggested, 
Shepilov is needed to direct propaganda, the need 
certainly exists. That disaffection has gone 
farther than one imagined is indicated by an 
astonishing statement in the paper Party Life 


‘referring to the possibility that ‘hostile and anti- 


Soviet elements will try to use the forthcoming 
local election campaign to discredit ‘the entire 
State apparatus’ for ‘individual bureaucratic 
distortions,’ The Party organs are called on to 
rebuff these ‘hostile and demagogic elements’ 
and—can one believe one’s eyes?—'to take 
under their protection’ the candidates. If this 
sort of thing continues, who will protect the 
protectors? 
* s * 


I WENT TO the first night of The Crystal Heart, 
and was torn between sympathy for the audience, 
who were much more amusing than the cast, and 
sympathy for Miss Gladys Cooper. If ever a play . 
deserved the bird this one did, but the booing 
of Miss Cooper when she gallantly took an in- 
dividual bow was contemptible. How the play 
ever got to London is puzzling enough. But 
granted that somehow it did I would have 
thought it an elementary precaution, particularly 
after its reception in Edinburgh, to remove lines 
which positively demanded repartee and which 
the gallery were bound to see as a challenge. ‘The 
bird has taken Madam’—shouts of ‘And Madam 
has got the bird.’ ‘The moon is tired of all this 
nonsense’—‘So are we.’ ‘What do I want now?’— 
‘Some decent dialogue.’ An embarrassing evening, 
though if the play were properly declaimed and 
burlesqued, it might make another Young 
England. 


* * . 


AS A TOWNSMAN, I am diffident about venturing 
an opinion on agricultural matters; but surely 
the latest PEP pamphlet, Agriculture and Land- 
use, is wrong when it argues that the trouble with 
English farms is that they are too small? Some 
of the most efficient agricultural producers in the 
world, notably the Danes, have farms of an even 
smaller average size; for certain types of pro- 
duction, the smallness is a definite asset, partly 
because it i$ in the owner’s interest to cultivate 
it intensively. The weakness of British farms, in 
my—admittedly limited—experience, is that they 
are not conducted on business-like lines. How can 
One man expect to be an expert planner, buyer, 
machine-minder, accountant and salesman, as 
well as being a farmer? The Danes got over this 
successfully by establishing co-operatives to take 
some of the load off the small farmer's shoulders. 
Why the co-operative idea has not developed here, 
I do not know; the lack of it means that many 
small farms are little better than rural slums. 
But it’s not their size that’s the matter: it is their 
lack of organisation. 


* * s 


‘I DO NOT KNOW,’ said Mr. Gresham Cooke the 
other day, according to Hansard, ‘whether my 
hon. Friend is aware that the other day a branch 
of the Amalgamated Engineering Union had a 
secret ballet, and only seven per cent. of the 
members voted.” 
To the music of Wagner's Dance of the Appren- 
tices? 
PHAROS 
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Alanbrooke and Churchill 


A Study in Contrast 
By LORD TEMPLEWOOD 


IR ARTHUR BRYANT is a past master at dealing 

with famous diaries. He knows what to select 
from them, he knows also how to fill in the back- 
ground without obtruding himself into the pic- 
ture. This niceness of choice and touch are every- 
where apparent in The Turn of the Tide*. The 
result is an account of the war between 1939 and 
1943 as enthralling as anything that has yet 
been published, whilst from it emerge in impres- 
sionist colours the contrasting figures of the Prime 
Minister and the Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff. 

There has never been better material for a book 
of this kind. For Lord Alanbrooke has left a 
day-to-day account of his impressions that was 
not originally intended for publication. Unlike 
Julius Cesar, Marshal Saxe and Sir Winston 
Churchill, he was not thinking of posterity. He 
was bent only on giving his wife a running story 
of his war experiences—in his own words ‘an 
evening talk with her on paper.’ This he accom- 
plished by sending her a series of tiny notebooks, 
each under lock and key, containing without any 
thought of style or effect, his innermost thoughts 
upon the course of the war. Later on, when the 
war ended and General Lunt of the Royal 
Artillery was planning the official biography of 
this greatest of gunners, Alanbrooke added some 
further comments that, without altering their 
sense, amplified and sometimes modified certain 
of his earlier statements. Thanks to these little 
volumes, we can follow in the most intimate way 
the hopes and fears of the man who saved the 
remnants of the British Army in 1940, who was 
mainly responsible for the higher strategy of the 
war in 1941 and 1942, and who was three times 
offered by the Prime Minister the highest com- 
mands in the field, including the command of 
Overlord, the culminating invasion of France. 

The Turn of the Tide, to be completed by a 
sequel that will take the diaries to the end of the 
war, covers the critical period between the out- 
break of war and the start of the Italian cam- 
paign. Alanbrooke, or as he then was, Sir Alan 
Brooke, first as an Army Corps Commander in 
France, then as Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff, and finally as Chairman of the Chiefs of 
Staff Committee, was able to watch from the 
best possible observation post every phase of the 
struggle. His mind was as carefully trained as his 
sight was acute. For just as he had an eye that was 
celebrated in the world of bird-watchers, so his 
expert mind missed nothing of any importance in 
the war. His story is all the more striking as it 
runs on continuously without long documents to 
hold it up, or any attempts at self-defence to give 
it the impression of partiality. 

The first chapter centres round the collapse of 
the French army and the British retreat from the 
Continent. More clearly than anyone, he realised 
our many military weaknesses. Unlike the 
majority of military experts, including Churchill, 





* THe TURN OF THE Tipe, 1939-43. By Arthur 
Bryant. A Study Based on the Diaries and Auto- 
biographical Notes of Field-Marshal The Viscount 
Alanbrooke. (Collins, 30s.) 


he saw how fundamentally weak was the French 
army. Also, unlike Churchill, he saw that however 
great were our military needs in 1939, we were 
notably stronger than in 1938. The new Hurri- 
canes and Spitfires and the extension of radar 
round the British coast were already making pos- 
sible the victory of the Battle of Britain in the 
early autumn of 1940. If we had gone to war at 
the time of Munich, we should indeed have been 
defenceless. Gort, the Commander-in-Chief in 
France, the French Staff, and most notably, Hitler 
himself, were all agreed upon this. Indeed, there 
has recently been published in the last volume 
of the official Documents on German Foreign 
Rolicy a remarkable statement by Hitler in his 
interview with Mussolini on March 8, 1940, to 
the effect that he was forced to go to war in 1939 
as the situation was changing so much in favour 
of Great Britain, and that any delay would work 
against the Reich. This unanimity of expert 
opinion should be remembered when it is claimed 
that we should have done better to fight in 1938. 





This is the period when Gort was still Com- 
mander-in-Chief in France, and Alexander and 
Montgomery were making their reputations as 
Divisional’ Commanders. Gort, according to 
Alanbrooke’s notes, lacked the necessary staff 
training for his high post. The criticism is a fair 
one, but it should never be forgotten that it was 
Gort’s decision, made on May 25, 1940, to march 
his divisions to the coast that made possible the 
Dunkirk evacuation. 

As to Alexander and Montgomery, like Alan- 
brooke himself great Ulstermen, the notes from 
the start bring out the contrast of their personali- 
ties—Alexander, smiling, imperturbable, retiring, 
quietly efficient, and Montgomery, irrepressible, 
poised like an athlete for a quick start in a race, 
ready to adapt himself to any surroundings, 
knowing what he wanted, and by no means hesi- 
tant in insisting on it. Of Montgomery’s resource- 
fulness, Alanbrooke gives a picturesque example. 
In the inevitable confusion of the forced march 
to the coast, he found him not only confident, 
but optimistic, and driving a herd of horned 
cattle before his retreating units in order to make 
sure that he could feed his men. 

It fell to Alanbrooke, as the Commander of the 
First Army Corps, to direct the withdrawal, and 
his daily notes describe how he rushed from point 
to point, and, having no time to issue written 


orders, gave his directions by word of mouth 
Thanks mainly to his efforts, 366,000 men, of 
whom 244,000 were British, were brought Safely 
from France to England. 


There followed the first of his many disputes 
with Churchill. Churchill wished him to re 
form the army on British soil, and then returp 
to France to hold Brittany as an Allied redoubt, 
Alanbrooke considered the proposal to be im. 
practicable, and eventually persuaded the Prime 
Minister to drop it, and let him go back to the 
Continent for the sole purpose of extricating the 
remaining British troops left behind in the centre 
and south of France. This second evacuation he 


carried out no less successfully than the first, with | 


the result that a further 140,000 British troops 
were rescued. 

Two such achievements inevitably marked him 
out for the post of CIGS when Ironside retired, 
There then began one of the most interesting and 
important chapters in British military history, 
From the first, Alanbrooke was fully aware of the 
startling contrast between his own and the Prime 
Minister’s temperaments. On the one hand, there 
was Churchill, rejoicing in the extent of his 
military knowledge, stimulated by an inspiring 
imagination of almost boundless scope, blessed 
with a constitution that ignored all the conven- 
tional precautions of weaker men and gained 
strength from the superhuman strains that he put 
on it; on the other hand, there was Alanbrooke’s 
reserved nature, his passion for detail, his con- 
viction that the war could never be won by any 
diversion of effort. No two men could have been 
more unlike. The book tells how for four years 
they faced together a long series of searching 
problems that might well have broken up the 
duumvirate, but how, in spite of apparent incom- 
patibility of temper, their discords were trans- 
muted in the end into an impressive harmony that 
would never have been possible if either of them 
had merely said Yes to the other. 


They met at a critical moment. The year of the 
so-called ‘phoney war’ had just ended. How well 
I remember the sittings of the War Cabinet during 
the depressing months between August, 1939, and 
the summer of 1940! The only right course to 
pursue at the time was to build up our grow- 
ing strength and avoid any premature adven- 
tures. But we were a moribund government and 
nearing our constitutional end. We had not 
been created for war, and had almost finished our 
full term of office. Whilst, therefore, most of us 
realised that a policy of waiting was the only wise 
one, we were not strong enough to say No when 
the House of Commons and the public clamoured 
for action. Churchill stood out as the inspiring 
leader of a more active policy. Doubts and diffi- 
culties faded before him. The result was the inva- 
sion of Norway and the strengthening of Hitler's 
position at the very moment when a reaction 
against the war was beginning to show itself in 
Germany. What we then lacked was a Chief of 
Staff to say No. There was then no one to say it. 
The need was to find this resolute man, not, 
indeed, to cramp Churchill’s genius as a great 
national leader, but to insist upon the hard facts 
of war, and to confine military policy within the 
strict boundaries of existing conditions. Cavour 
had rightly insisted that politics was the art of the 
possible. Even more necessary was it to remembef 
that military strategy should never break loose 
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FoR THE ABBEY NATIONAL, 1956 was a year of sound and steady 





progress. This is, perhaps, best illustrated by the growth of 





total assets to £258,246,000 at 3lst December, 1956. 
Advances on mortgage during 1956 amounted to £40,300,000 





—or a little more than in the previous year. Two points 
deserve estgtnate : first, this result was largely made possible 
by the new savings invested in the Society during the year; 
and, secondly, the Board maintained their high standard 
governing mortgage securities throughout the period. 

The strength and solidity of the Society’s financial struc- 
ture was the Board’s concern from first to last. Thus Cash 
and Trustee Securities at 3lst December, 1956 amounted to 
£37,205,000, while Reserves and Carry Forward aggregated 
£9,917,000. 

Here, then, is a record of service that is ample justification 
for saying ‘Invest in Safety’—with the Abbey National. 

The Society’s shares yield 3} per cent. per annum, income 
tax paid by the Society. This is equivalent to £6. 1. 9d. where 


the standard rate of income tax is paid—a first-rate safety- 


first investment by any test. 
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from the solid framework of ineluctable facts. 
Alanbrooke’s relentless logic was the exact anti- 
dote required for Churchill's brilliant improvisa- 
tions. With a mind as well equipped as any staff 
Officer’s in the world, a character built firmly on 
the foundations of Ulster steadfastness, and a 
nature that, though outwardly rigid, inwardly 
comprehended Churchill’s idiosyncrasies, he 
could say No to schemes that were not possible, 
and at the same time—such was his transparent 
sincerity—retain the Prime Minister’s confidence 
and friendship. 


« * « 


The need in the autumn of 1940 was for a 
strategical plan upon which every Allied effort 
could be incessantly concentrated. The new Chief 
of the Imperial General Staff had seen enough 
of German military strength to realise the 
immense risks that stood in the way of any British 
return to the Continent. Yet without the return 
an Allied victory was impossible. 

When he first took office we had just suffered 
a tremendous catastrophe. When, a year later, 
Admiral Pound retired from the chair of the 
Chiefs of Staff Committee and he succeeded him, 
we had suffered another just as great. Our best 
and newest battleship, the Prince of Wales, and 
one of our only two battle cruisers, the Repulse, 
had been sunk by the Japanese, and Singapore, 
the key to our Far Eastern power, had fallen 
almost before the world realised that it was 
threatened. These calamities had left a writing on 
the wall that the CIGS could never forget. 
Their inescapable lesson was the necessity of con- 
centrating upon the great objective in the West, 
and of never underrating the military strength of 
the enemy, particularly their strength in the air. 
Two facts stood out in hard relief. The invasion 
of Europe was impracticable until the Allies were 
much stronger and the German power of resis- 
tance in the West had been weakened by a care- 
fully planned strategy. 

Where should be the first step in this grand 
strategy? The Prime Minister and the Chiefs of 
Staff were agreed that the blow should be made 
in North Africa on what Churchill called the 
‘under-belly of the monster’ and a German 
General called ‘the groin of Fortress Europe.’ 
But within this general agreement there were 
many differences of opinion. Churchill's rest- 
less imagination was constantly suggesting 
diversions. Now, it would be for another 
Norwegian campaign, now for a landing in the 
Baltic, now for a campaign in North Sumatra. 
Time after time Alanbrooke had to insist upon 
the difficulties and dangers of these wanderings 
from the central path. Where was the shipping, 
where, again, was the air protection that was 
essential? Questions such as these were apt to 
irritate Churchill's ‘impetuous nature. And yet 
they had to be forced on him time after time. ‘I 
was quite clear in my own mind, writes 
Alanbrooke on December 3, 1942, ‘that the 
moment for the opening of the Western Front 
had not yet come and would not present itself 
during 1943. I felt that we must stick to my 
original policy for the conduct of the war, from 
which I had never departed, namely, to begin 
with the conquest of North Africa, so as to 
re-open the Mediterranean, restore a million tons 
of shipping by avoiding the Cape route; then 
eliminate Italy, bring in Turkey, threaten 
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southern Europe, and then liberate France. . . . 


When I drew his attention to the fact that 
when he put his left foot down, he should know 
where the right foot was going to, he shook his 
fist in my face, saying: ‘1 do not want any of 
your long time projects, they cripple initiative.’ 

There was an even more formidable difficulty 
than any that Churchill’s exuberant mind might 
create. There was the deep-seated suspicion of 
the American staff, particularly of the American 
naval staff, of a campaign that.seemed to them 
to threaten another Salonika stalemate. Salonika 
had been an impasse, Torch, as the North 
African campaign was called, was on the other 
hand to be the beginning of the road that led 
directly to the Western Front. The difference 
between the two was fundamental, but it took 
days and months to persuade the doubters, and 
it needed all Alanbrooke’s persistence and 
patience to bring our Allies into line. 

Even when some kind of agreement had been 
reached, it looked as if the Americans were 
going to run out in the end. For instead of wish- 
ing to exploit the victories of Alexander and 
Montgomery for a swift campaign on the Italian 
mainland, they drifted back to the conception of 
a self-contained operation that would end at the 
toe of Italy, or at most at the Foggia aerodrome 
on the western coast. In the meanwhile the land- 
ing craft sent for Torch should go to the Pacific, 
the Italian campaign should be halted, and, 
at the same time, the invasion of France 
begin in 1942 or 1943 rather than 1944. There 
came a day at the Quebec Conference when it 
looked as if Alanbrooke was defeated. To make 
things even blacker, it was at this moment that 
Churchill, who had already promised him on 
three occasions the command of the army of 
invasion, told him that he had agreed with 
Roosevelt to give the supreme post to an 
American. In Alanbrooke’s own words: 

Not for one moment did he realise what this 
meant to me. He offered no sympathy, no regrets 
at having had to change his mind, and dealt 
with the matter as if. it were one of minor 
importance. 

Deprived of the crown of his military career, 
impeded in the conduct of his military strategy, 
August 15, 1942, was a very black day in 
Alanbrooke’s life. A flicker of comfort suddenly 
came from an unexpected quarter. I quote his 
note of August 16, 1942: 

‘Just as we had settled down at our morning 
C.O.S. meeting to decide our plan of action for 
the Combined C.O.S. meeting Winston sent for 
us. He wanted to discuss a telegram from 
Anthony Eden forwarded on from Sam Hoare. 
In it he gave an account of an interview with a 
general sent by Badoglio to settle peace-terms 





Soldier’s Home Coming 


Is this then the end of the story? 
Is the brave tale told so soon 
That we swore to write together 
In love’s first flaming June? 


And is this grey December 

The end of that holy vow 

That we swore, do you not remember, 
But ten short years from now? 


It is not so, for I shall write it 
Alone, since needs I must. 
My love was not false, though you slight it. 
My word not scribbled in dust. 
HAILSHAM 





with us on the basis of proposed CO-operation of 
Italian troops with us in assisting in Clearing the 
Germans out of Italy.’ 
The news [this is Sir Arthur Bryant’s co 

had arrived at a most dramatic moment. It came 
just in time to prevent the abandonment, whe, 
its first fruits were waiting to be gathered, of 
Brooke’s Mediterranean strategy. 

With the possibility of the Italian army coming 
over to us, and the way through Italy being lef 
open, the picture looked very different even tg 
the American staffs. The critics of an Italian cam. | 
paign could no longer maintain that Italy was a 
blind alley. The opposition weakened and q 
decision was reached for certain specified land. 


ings on the Italian mainland. 
* * * 


















What then followed will form one of the main 
subjects of the next volume of Alanbrooke’s 
notes. Perhaps, however, it is worth supplement. 
ing his account of the Quebec Conference, at 
which these discussions took place over the Italian 
campaign, with a note about one of my telegrams 7 
from Madrid that seems to have had so con- 
siderable an effect upon the Conference. 

As British Ambassador in Spain, I had found 
myself at a strategic point as soon as the war 
moved to Africa and the Mediterranean, 
Gibraltar, our last foothold on the Continent, was 
of vital importance to Torch. Without its air.’ 
field, air cover for the Allies would have been 
impossible. More than once I had been brought to | 
London to give my views as to what was likely to | 
happen in Spain if the Allies landed on the | 
African coast. Alanbrooke alludes to one of these | 
interviews when he asked me whether Franco | 
would take the opportunity of closing the Straits | 
and decapitating the Allied armies, when once they | 
had been committed to the North African coast. 
Knowing the Generalissimo’s proclivities and be- 
ing painfully aware of the fact that Spain was a 
German semi-occupied country, my answer was 
that his attitude would depend upon what hap- 
pened in the first few days after the landing. If the 7 
Allied fortunes went well, he would not intervene, 
but if they went badly, he would certainly seize 
the heaven-sent opportunity to attack Gibraltar 
and its key airfield. My forecast was justified. 
Torch went well for the first few days, and as the 
result Franco did not intervene against us. . 

There followed a chapter in which the Italians 
were constantly putting out peace feelers in 
Madrid. It was not, therefore, any surprise to me 
when, on August 13, General Castellano, the head 
of the military department of Marshal Badoglio’s 
Chief of Staff, broke in upon me one hot Sunday ~ 
morning and offered me the capitulation of the 
Italian army. As soon as he left me, my staff and 
I coded a most urgent telegram to London. It | 
was this telegram that Churchill produced at 
Quebec. Until I read the statement in Alan- 
brooke’s diary, I had no idea that my message 
had arrived so opportunely. All that I subse- 
quently knew was that three precious weeks were 
allowed to pass before the terms of capitulation 
were accepted. Was it Churchill's and Roosevelt's 
insistence upon unconditional surrender, and 
their opposition to Eisenhower’s proposal of af 
easy and honourable way out for the Italians, ‘8 
white alley’ in his own words, for helping theit f 
speedy withdrawal? Or the lack of landing craft J 
for an invasion? Or the persistent belief in the 9 
American naval staff that only the Pacific really 
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mattered? In any case, the days passed, the 
German reinforcements were given time to arrive, 
and the Italians ceased to be masters in their own 
house. 

Even so, although the result of the delay 
was the costly campaign up the Italian mainland, 
an essential part of the grand strategy had 
been achieved. The campaign was allowed to con- 
tinue, and every German division that Hitler 
threw into Italy meant one fewer in the final act of 
German resistance in the west. 

Ji is at this point that the first instalment of the 
diary ends. The tide of battle has turned in our 
favour, but the wave of victory will still be slow 
in arriving. Before, however, | finish my account 
of the book, I must add some account of the 
personal relations that existed between the Prime 
Minister and the Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff. 


* * * 


There never has been a modern war in which 
the politicians and the soldiers have not had their 
acute differences. The politicians are always in- 
clined to think that the soldiers are prejudiced and 
unimaginative, the soldiers that the politicians are 
ignorant and irresponsible, In the First World 
War Lloyd George was constantly at issue with 
Haig and Robertson, although he never involved 
himself with them in a frontal battle. In the 
second, Churchill and Alanbrooke were more 
often than not in disagreement. But in this latter 
case their differences were finally settled by frank 
and often fierce argument, rather than by the 
devious expedients to which Lloyd George had 
such frequent recourse. 

The most intriguing part of Alanbrooke’s diary 
tells of these battles, and how in the end the 
Prime Minister almost always accepted the view 
of the Chief of the Imperial General Staff and 
the Chiefs of Staff Committee. 

It was obvious from the start that the new 
CIGS and the Prime Minister would not see alike. 
‘I don’t know how he is going to get on with 
Winston,’ said his hostess just after Alanbrooke 
had succeeded Ironside, ‘but he spent all the 
afternoon on the sofa, and seemed all the time 
to be saying, “No, no, Sir, you can’t.” ’ The lady 
surmised correctly. For from then onwards, one 
of Alanbrooke’s main tasks was to warn the 
Prime Minister off dangerous courses, and to 
induce him to concentrate his unique powers 
upon what really mattered. 

In the course of their long companionship 
Alanbrook came to understand the strength and 
weakness of his chief's character as no one else 
could. With anyone less sensitive than the CIGS 
this would never have happened. Several notes 
show how nearly they sometimes came to an 
Qpen rupture. For instance, there is this entry in 
October, 1940: 


Our talk lasted for close on half an hour, and 
on many occasions his arguments were so formed 
to give me the impression that I was suffering 
fi rom ‘cold feet’ because I did not wish to comply 
with his wishes. This was so infuriating that I 
was repeatedly on the verge of losing my temper. 

Here is another example of these disputes from 
the note of January 17, 1942: 

_ Ithappened at a midnight Chiefs of Staff meet- 

ing with the Lord Privy Seal, Mr. Attlee, and the 

Foreign Secretary, Anthony Eden, in attendance, 


when the Chief of Air Staff had tried to stop 
the Prime Minister from committing himself 


irrevocably to.a promise to transfer ten squad- 
rons from North Africa to Russia at the end 
of the Libyan offensive. This produced the most 
awful outburst of temper. We were told that we 
did nothing but obstruct his intentions, we had 
no ideas of our own, and whenever he produced 
ideas, we produced nothing but objections. . . . 

His military plans and ideas varied from the 
most brilliant conceptions at the one end to 
the wildest and most dangerous ideas at the 
other. To wean him away from these wilder plans 
required superhuman efforts and was never 
entirely successful in so far as he tended to return 
to these again and again. 

I quote again from a later note of August 30, 
1943: 

The Quebec Conference has left me absolutely 
cooked—Winston made matters almost impos- 
sible. . . . He has an unfortunate trick of pick- 
ing up some isolated operation, and without ever 
really having it looked into, setting his heart on 
it. When he once gets into one of these moods 
he feels everybody is trying to thwart him and 
to produce difficulties. ... Perhaps the most 
remarkable failing of his is that he can never 
see a whole strategical problem at once. His gaze 
always settles on some definite part of the canvas 
and the rest of the picture is lost. 

But then at the end of the note there is a very 
revealing sentence: 

He is quite the most difficult man to work with 
that I have ever struck, but I would not have 
missed the chance of working with him for any- 
thing on earth. 





For although the Prime Minister was ‘sticking 
his fingers into every pie’ and running after 
different ‘hares behind everyone's back,’ Alan- 
brooke knew that he was dealing with one of the 
world’s great men. And what was more, a great 
man who could strike the imagination of his 
fellows, find splendid words for human emotions, 
control Parliament by his eloquence, appeal to 
the men who were fighting by his dramatic per- 
sonality, and keep alive the Coalition of Great 
Britain, the United States and Russia. These were 
qualities never before gathered together in the 
person of a British Prime Minister. How worth 
while it was to put up with all the great man’s 
faults when they were counterbalanced by these 
essential gifts! 

These differences were not made easier by 
the personal habits of the two men. Churchill, 
revived by an after-luncheon siesta, wished 
to work through the night. Alanbrooke liked 
to finish his office work at eight in the 
evening and to begin it punctually at 9 a.m. 
Churchill did not get up until late in the morning, 
liked his meals every four hours, and would on 
occasion have two whiskies and sodas and a 
bottle of champagne before a breakfast of eggs 
and white wine. Alanbrooke, left to himself, 
would have kept to the early hours and conven- 
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tional fare of a family home. ‘My stomach is my 
clock,’ the Prime Minister told him in the flying 
boat that was taking them to America in June, 
1942. ‘As I had to share every one of these meals 
with him,’ adds the CIGS, ‘and as they were all 
washed down with champagne and brandy, it 
became a little trying to the constitution.’ 

The Prime Minister's unconventional habits 
often had a humorous side. 

P.M. is . . . confined to the house for security 
reasons [this is a note on the landing at Gibraltar 
on August 24, 1943]. He discussed disguising 
himself as an Egyptian demi-mondaine or an 
American suffering from toothache so as to be 
allowed out. 

Here is another example taken from the diary 
of March 24, 1943: 

During the meeting the P.M. sent for me. By 
the time I. . . reached him in the Annexe he 
was in his bath. However, he received me as soon 
as he came out, looking like a Roman Centurion 
with nothing on except a large bath-towel draped 
round him. He shook me warmly by the hand 
in this get-up and told me to sit down while he 
dressed. A most interesting procedure. First he 
stepped into a white silk vest, then white silk 
drawers, and walked up and down the room in 
this kit looking rather like ‘Humpty-Dumpty,’ 
with a large body and small thin legs. Then a 
white shirt which refused to join comfortably 
round his neck and so was left open with a bow- 
tie to keep it together. Then the hair (what there 
was of it) took much attention, a handkerchief 
was sprayed with scent and then rubbed on his 
head. The few hairs. were then brushed and 
finally sprayed direct. Finally trousers, waistcoat 
and coat, and meanwhile he rippled on the whole 
time about Monty's battle and our proposed visit 
to North Africa. 

Incidents such as these add up to something 
more than bright gossip. They have a real impor- 
tance. The Prime Minister’s odd habits were an 
essential part of his personality. And more 
than that, they helped to build him up as a 
national figure. Ordinary men and women liked 
to think of him as different from other people. 
They applauded his particular turns and expected 
them on every great occasion. The turns definitely 
contributed to his popularity, and through his 
popularity to his influence. It was in this respect 
that he had so marked an advantage over his pre- 
decessor, Neville Chamberlain. No one possessed 
a better mind for the administrative details of a 
war than Chamberlain. But his very gifts for 
detailed administration disqualified him as a 
popular leader. Unlike Churchill, he had no stage 
properties or special tricks for exciting and hold- 
ing the public’s support. In the drab days of war 
the people clamoured for colour, and Churchill 
was able to give it to them. In spite of, or, as the 
world would have said, because of, his vagaries, 
Churchill was in Alanbrooke’s description ‘irre- 
placeable.’ And it should be added that not only 
was he irreplaceable, but that the partnership 
between the Prime Minister and the CIGS was 
equally irreplaceable. Churchill's abounding 
versatility needed Alanbrooke’s constant scrutiny 
as a check. And may it not also have been true 
that the accurate, intense and reflective Chief of 
Statf needed the stimulus of the Prime Minister's 
lively imagination? In any case, the partnership 
worked marvellously. For both were great enough 
men to understand each other, and because they 
understood each other, to work together for 
victory, though they had many arguments as to 
how to obtain it 
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Am I Right or Wrong? 


By ROBERT HANCOCK 


N Britain this is the age of the modest 

millionaires. Not for them are the £50,000 one- 
night parties thrown by the oil oligarchs of 
Texas or the carousals of the merchant princes 
of Greece and Armenia when the fountains run 
with vintage wines. 

Our men, and women, of millions are a little 
mealy-mouthed about their money. You could 
almost hear their sigh of relief when the 
Managerial Revolution deprived Lady Norah of 
the gold-plated Daimler and put more conven- 
tional upholstery on the 1957 models. 

But I must issue a solemn warning to all those 
with a million who feel that members of this 
almost closed shop should shut up about their 
money in case HMG discovers that latest 
accountant’s dodge. You have a traitor in your 
ranks, a Mr. Raymond Way, a self-made, sweet 
old-fashioned millionaire who is not interested 
in modesty. He believes in the splendid, if out- 
dated, slogan ‘Everything in Excess.’ 

Mr. Way made his million in buying and selling 
second-hand cars and when the business was big 
by selling part-control in the company for around 
£200,000. He is still in the second-hand car trade, 
mainly at Kilburn, London, NW, but also sells 
new models and new motor-cycles. He is a 
Lloyds underwriter and has a _ photographer’s 
business in Hull. 

‘Mind you, if I died tonight I expect I would 
leave about £700,000. Got too many of those 
bloody Burmahs; they've cost me a packet—am 
I right or wrong, Mr. Warrell?’ 

‘Right, Guv’nor,’ said Mr. Warrell. Mr. David 
Warrell, a pale-faced man with a pointed chin, 
is Mr. Way’s thirty-six-year-old personal assistant 
and Grey Eminence. He once ‘held a very 
important position in a bank’ but joined Mr. Way 
after the latter had been impressed by the way 
Mr. Warrell handled some business they were 
doing together. 

Out of respect for Big Business and his late 
employers, Mr. Warrell dresses in striped trousers 
and black jacket. He is essential for the successful 
impletion of his employer's ‘everything in excess’ 
Weltanschauung. 

How does Mr. Way find petrol rationing affects 
his business? ‘Well, at first it was terrible, but 
now they’ve cut the HP deposit to a fifth it’s 
better than ever. At Kilburn I have 300 cars 
under one roof and at Willesden I’ve 700 motor- 
bikes on three floors. Why, at Kilburn I’m doing 
200 cars a week and seventy-five motor-bikes.’ 

As part of the millionaire manner each 
customer served by Mr. Way gets a cigar. These 
are Jamaican: ‘Set me back 4s. 6d. each; am I 
right or wrong, Mr. Warrell?’ ‘Right, Guv’nor.’ 
Last year Mr. Way gave away 10,000 boxes of 
cigars. Each cigar is in a metal container on 
which is printed in red ‘Jolly Good Luck! 
Raymond Way of Kilburn.’ 

‘Sure they are good cigars, I smoke them 
myself.’ 

Mr. Way likes the sight and sound of his own 
name. He spends £150,000 a year on press, poster 


and TV advertising and he is the motoring 
reporter for Radio Luxembourg. ‘My poster at 
Cricklewood—I think it just says, “Two miles to 
Raymond Way”—takes some beating for length. 
It’s 160 feet long.’ 

Just as Madame Tussaud buys the clothes of 
the infamous and the famous, Mr. Way buys their 
motor-cars. He has the black Buick in which the 
Duke of Windsor did some of his courting with 
Mrs. Simpson. He owns the bullet-proof 
Mercedes that protected the late Field-Marshal 
Goering. He has, or has had, cars belonging to 
George Bernard Shaw, Sir Winston Churchill, 
Earl Mountbatten, Miss Marilyn Monroe and 
Mr. Donald Maclean. 

‘I have got Maclean’s Humber. MIS gave it 
a pretty good going over. All I found were 
copies of The Times. Must have been a very 
clever chap.’ 

Not only do these cars make the name of 
Way well known around the country when they 
are shown, but they also raise money for charity. 
‘We got £10,000 for charities last year by charg- 
ing a bob a nob to see em. Am I right or wrong, 
Mr. Warrell?’ ‘Right, Guv’nor.’ 




















The Guv’nor himself is a great car collector. 
‘Just now I have seven and they range from 
Rolls-Royces to a Land-Rover.’ Mr. Way’s most 
spectacular motor is a 23-ft.-long, all-white 
Cadillac, known to all at Kilburn as ‘The Creep.’ 
He makes it earn its basic ration by hiring it to 
British film companies. 

‘Don't really know why I bought it, don’t 
really like it, I prefer my Continental Bentley. I 
once got 122 m.p.h. out of her on a Belgian 
road. Mind you, anyone driving over thirty on 
British roads is barmy.’ 

All the motors used regularly by Mr. Way 
have built-in tape recorders. This enables him to 
dictate letters and memoranda between jobs and 
on the way to work, ‘You ask. me can I write? 
Listen, son, I can sign cheques and that’s good 
enough for me.’ 

It is part of Mr. Warrell’s duty to turn these 
terse, taped messages into the banalities of busi- 
ness. Mr. Way’s command, ‘Tell this bastard to 
take a jump,’ emerges on notepaper headed ‘From 
the Desk of the Managing Director’ something 
like ‘Mr. Way thanks you for your kind letter 
but he regrets .. .’ 

The secret of Mr. Way’s success is: ‘Hard 
graft, up at 5 a.m. I still do it to keep the staff 


on the hop down at Oxford. I’m there before 
we open in the morning, see, and never talking 
to motor dealers outside business hours. These 
geezers would take anyone’s confidence away,’ 
Some of Mr. Way’s rough exterior—he is g 
compact man with a face like a hand-chiselled 


goblin—comes from his early life as a showman | 


on Britain’s fairgrounds. 


Raymond Way was born in 1907 at Sutton, | 


Surrey. ‘I don’t remember at what age I left 
school.’ Soon he was running a Wall-of-Death 
show. ‘Nobody ever got killed—there wasn’t far 


to fall and they don’t go fast really, you know,’ J 


He dealt in second-hand cars as a sideline, 

‘Before the war I sold cars for around ten quid 
a time. They were as safe as the price allowed. 
I had my first “showroom” in a mews. The stock 
was four cars. To make it look better we garaged 
cars by the day and stuck “sold” notices on the 
windscreens. If the owners ever complained when 
they collected them at night I'd explain, “Well, 
it’s such a smashing bus, Guy, that I just had to 
stick that label on to stop being pestered all day 
by buyers.” ” 

Today Mr. Way conducts his business on 
‘money back if not satisfied’ principles. “Why, I 


pay the return fare of any dissatisfied customers |” 


and I give them a cigar.’ 


‘I know there are some dealers winding back |) 


the speedos and putting new rubbers on the 
control pedals to hide the wear and that sort 


of caper, but not for me. Am I right or wrong, | 


Mr. Warrell?’ ‘Right, Guv’nor.’ 

With nostalgia Mr. Way recalled some of the 
car-buyers of prewar. ‘First Lord Flapdoodle 
would come in with a bird and buy her a big car, 
Next day she would be round to flog it again 
for £300 less than the old cock gave. Then you 
could sell it again to her when she brought a 
new punter in. I've sold a motor three times in 
one day without taking it out of the showroom.’ 

But times are not what they were in the car 
trade. ‘The men who sell today don’t want to 
graft. Mind you, some of the boys are employing 
Old Etonians again now trade’s a bit ribby in 
the big motor bracket. They keep these blokes 
until they’ve sold all the family a Rolls and then 
fire °em and take on a new lot of Old Etonians,’ 

Like all British self-made men, Mr. Way is 
wistful for the land. He already owns one small 
farm near Berkhamsted, Herts, 
fattens thirty-five steers for market. Now he is 
interested in a farm of 285 acres costing £22,000. 
Here, wearing his £50-a-pair crocodile-skin boots, 
he will relax, away from the bustle of his 20-gn- 
a-week furnished pied-d-terre in London. 

‘The new place has a church on the estate. 
I'll not go, of course, but it makes a change to 
Own one.’ 

Despite his money Mr. Way still likes simple 
food. Over a drink in the bar of the Ivy Restaurant 
favoured by London’s ares and beens of the 
entertainment world, he ordered his dinner— 
tripe and onions. ‘Went to a place once where 
they didn’t have it, so I sent a cab round here 
to get some. The cab cost a quid and the food 
7s. 6d.” 

Although he does not drink himself, Mr. Way 
offered me a bottle of wine. I chose a Pouilly 


Fuissé shipped by Calvet. ‘Is he a good shipper? 
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I prefer Onassis myself. Am I right or wrong, § 


Mr. Warrell?’ ‘Right, Guv’nor.’ 
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Bé\ City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 


am amazed by the change that has occurred 

in the stocks of second-hand bookshops. Any 
handsome, leather-bound book of the eighteenth 
century, however unreadable, now fetches a pound 
or two, and as for those coloured aquatint books 
of architecture, printed in the 1820s, they cost 
almost as many pounds today as they cost me 
shillings when I was a young man. But let not 
the collecting spirit in us be too discouraged. 
It is possible both to admire and to buy cheaply 
the illustrated gift books of Edwardian days— 
some of them have a strange art-nouveau beauty. 
Iam thinking of poetry illustrated by Jessie M. 
King, where Beardsley-esque ladies in pale water- 
colour wander among silver birches and Mackin- 
tosh-like castles punctuate the sky. Inappropriate 
they may be indeed to Spenser and Keats, whom 
they illustrate, but they are redolent of country- 
house bedrooms and suites in the Ritz. And there 
is a spaciousness about them, totally missing 
from modern books. I have thought, too, how 
interesting it would be to collect every art edition 
of the Rubdiyat of Omar Khayyam. What a 
gallery of public taste such a collection would be! 
Edwardian eastern, which goes with Laurence 
Hope, Indian Love Lyrics, F. W. Bain, the 
Oriental department of the Army and Navy 
Stores, and Palm Court orchestras, is a make- 
believe world of its own, tinkling with jingles, 
booming with gongs and coloured with orange 
and scarlet and gold. Then there are those curious 
kinds of leather dyed purple which bind deckle- 
edged pages of a poem by Browning or Long- 
fellow and given as a parting present by grateful 
debs to devoted governesses. They are often still 
at Is. 6d. Take heart. 


DEMOLITION 


Hereford, for a cathedral city, is not all that 
rich in old buildings, and it is sad to learn of 
its Council's intention to demolish the Mary Price 
Almshouses. These are _ half-timbered, two- 
storeyed cottages which are in good preservation 
and which the Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government is willing to approve for conversion 
into three self-contained dwellings from the exist- 
ing six cottages. Plans have been made by local 
architects embodying the suggestions of the 
National Association of Almshouses which would 
make these houses fit the Ministry’s standards. 
Money for their repair and maintenance is avail- 
able and also the machinery exists and could 
be worked whereby grants towards their 
improvement could be made. But the Medical 
Officer of Health refuses to allow the buildings 
to be repaired and made fit for habitation. As 
a race, Medical Officers of Health know about 
as much about architecture and the repair of old 
buildings as I know about how to take out an 
appendix. Let us hope that the Hereford 
Medical Officer of Health will set an example 
to his colleagues and co-operate in saving some- 
thing of the past instead of destroying it. The 
argument is always put forward that almshouses 
should not be in the centres of old cities. This 
argument was used in the scandalous destruction 
of the Collin Almshouses, Nottingham, last year. 


But the truth is that almshouses ought to be in 
the centre of old cities, where their inmates can 
totter out to the cinema, and relations, who come 
into the city centre to shop, can call. 


RUBBER STAMP 


Several people have written to me about put- 
ting OHMS on envelopes. One had a rubber 
stamp made when he was in the Army with 
OHMS on it for writing letters to the War Office. 
He was nearly court-martialled for the affront to 
the Post Office. Another, an accountant, said he 
always put OHMS when writing to the income- 
tax people and no objections were made. The final 
answer to the question comes from an Inspector 
of Taxes himself who writes, ‘The fact of the 
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PPLE-CHEEKED was the word to describe the 
Picaaien. Elderly, courteous, and when it 
came to suitcases herculean, he seemed to belong 
to the imagined past, to have driven, perhaps, a 
troika in Strelsau. 

‘There she is, Sir,’ he said, pointing up at the 
bows of the liner as we turned into the large 
hangar alongside which she was moored. ‘You're 
in plenty of time.’ 

The interior of the hangar closely resembled 
that of the Reading cattle market; but it was 
more spacious, and therefore colder. Its floor 
was subdivided by a labyrinth of movable, 
hurdle-type steel barricades. In the centre of 
the corrals thus formed, solid, overcoated 
officials lounged against big, battered desks which 
looked as if, years ago, they had been on tour in 
one of Edgar Wallace's plays about Scotland Yard. 
There were no means of telling which orifice of 
the labyrinth one should enter; there were no 
signs of a porter. ‘Alarmed’ (I saw myself, in 
the role of a half-baked foreign journalist, writ- 
ing) ‘alarmed by the rush to emigrate, Britain 
is making the process as unattractive and diffi- 
cult as she can.’ 

Within an hour I was to remember this pass- 
ing thought with shame. 
* * * 

‘Any chance of a porter?’ 

‘Be plenty soon, Sir.’ The policeman, too, was 
apple-cheeked and built on the lines of a butler. 
Almost immediately a porter appeared, a very 
nice man. ‘Just follow me, Sir.’ Off we went. 

As a traveller I live in a world of my own. 
Because at one stage of my career I put in a 
certain amount of time crossing forbidden 
frontiers in remote regions, I tend—it is an odious 
trait—to regard the small, tiresome formalities of 
civilised travel with a weary but tolerant disdain. 
In truth, a certain arrogance underlies my 
approach to the problem of getting myself from 
A to B. Because normal travel is beset by none 
of the extremer hazards, because there will be no 
foundered camels, no dried-up water-holes, I 


Notes on a Voyage 


By STRIX 
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matter is that whereas previously our post office 
colleagues pounced with glee on unstamped mail, 
they have now realised that this franking merely 
involves a transfer of Government revenue from 
one department to another, and have sagely 
desisted. So you may post freely.’ Does this 
apply to correspondence with other Government 
departments like, say, the National Debt Office 
or the British Transport Commission? 


HoarDING Horrors 


The Architectural Review is given the credit for 
drawing attention to the villa mentality of park 
superintendents and local authority officers and to 
the horrors we are now suffering from hoardings. 
Certainly that paper has done a great work and 
it invented the word ‘Subtopia,’ but it is no 
pioneer of these matters. In the 1920s Mr. Clough 
Williams-Ellis was drawing attention to Subtopia 
in pamphlets and books and there was the SCAPA 
Society for the control of outdoor advertising. 


What has become of it? 


Somewhere in Canada 


embark on it in a negligent and rather con- 
descending manner. I do not check my tickets, 
memorise my flight number, ensure that my vac- 
cination certificate is not out of date, or take any 
of the minor, sensible precautions that better- 
adjusted voyagers take. I richly deserve the con- 
tretemps in which I am frequently involved. 

As we approached the immigration corral I 
reached into my overcoat pocket for my passport. 
Funny thing, I could have sworn it was in the 
right-hand pocket. .. . 

‘Porter, I heard myself bleating a moment 
later in a foundered-camel voice, ‘you'd better 
dump the luggage here for the time being. I seem 
to have lost my passport. And my ticket.’ 

The apple-cheeked policeman took it well. 

‘You think it may be in the taxi, Sir?’ He 
ruminated, screwing up his eyes. ‘JXY249... 
or was it 248? I saw you arrive. I'm pretty sure 
it’s 249. We'll see what can be done.’ 

He moved towards a dark-blue telephone. 

‘Or it might be in the train,’ I said. ‘The last 
time I saw it was in the train.’ 

The train, it appeared, would now be on its way 
to Weymouth. The constable would get the CID 
at Bournemouth to investigate this .possibility. I 
had the illusion of being a bit-player in Fabian 
of Scotland Yard. 

* * * 

The taxi was located and searched. At Bourne- 
mouth the prosperous couple who had shared 
my compartment remembered me getting out at 
Southampton; but I had not left my passport 
behind. It had vanished. 

As I shambled up the gangway a few minutes 
before the ship sailed (for, rather surprisingly, I 
was allowed to take passage in her) I wondered 
for what particular act of hubris the gremlins 
had punished me. In future, I vowed, I would 
take more care not to provoke them. If at any 
later stage of a complicated journey I find myself 
adopting a de haut en bas attitude to the 
unexotic procedures of civilised travel I shall put 
my hand in my pocket and call myself to order 
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by touching my passport. Provided, of course, 
that I get another one. 


* * * 


Though only fifteen years senior to the Queen 
Mary, the liner is obsolete and is due to be broken 
up. To the layman it seems surprising that you 
cannot sell a ship as a floating concern, or any- 
how that you get more money for her if you 
take her to pieces and sell the masts and the 
mirrors, the refrigerators and the anchors, the 
ping-pong tables and the ash-trays and the planks 
out of the deck, in separate lots. But there it is. 

A slight air of doom hangs over the first-class 
accommodation. I think this is due not so much 
to the liner’s impending dissolution as to the fact 
that there is only a handful of first-class pas- 
sengers. The stewards permanently on duty in the 
lounge and the bar and the library man their 
posts with a listless air, like sentries outside the 
palace of a discredited dictator. The band, tire- 
lessly dispensing melodies from Oklahoma! and 
Bless .the Bride, generally outnumbers _ its 
audience. There is something unreal and vaguely 
haggard about the ritual of “Tea-Time Melodies, 
a regular feature in the day's tastefully printed 
Programme of Events; it is as though the in- 
numerable chairs had almost all been emptied 
by a plague, and the musicians are making a 
brave, hopeless attempt to keep up the spirits 
of the survivors. 

Things are different in the Tourist Class, which 
is packed with 600 passengers including a con- 
tingent of Hungarians. These, sad to say, are 
not liked by those who minister to their needs 
and who find them exigent, querulous and dirty. 
One complaint, to my mind more frivolous than 
the rest, is that the Hungarians refuse to pay for 
their deck-chairs. It has always been a mystery to 
me why shipping companies, who provide their 
passengers with sofas, settees, armchairs, music, 
card-tables, chess-boards, mural paintings and 
even a newspaper, should charge them ten shillings 
for the use of a deck-chair and five shillings for the 
pillows and rugs that go with it. But I expect it 
is a very old maritime custom. 

On this voyage the company’s revenue from 
deck-chairs must have been negligible, for half- 
way across the Atlantic we ran into a violent 
storm. The wind was Force 11 (Force 12, I 
believe, is a hurricane) and for two days our speed 
was reduced from fifteen knots to less than five. 
The old ship groaned and juddered. It seemed to 
be full of the ghosts of plump Edwardian cooks 
lowering themselves into wickerwork armchairs. 
The walls of my cabin emitted such sounds as 
Jonah must have heard when the whale ground 
its teeth. The sea looked splendid. In the end we 
were more than two days late. 

Now I have left the ship. Another traveller 
occupies my place at the Captain's table, scans 
the huge breakfast menu, toys ineffectually with 
the idea of ordering waffles or onion soup, is 
served almost too attentively by the soft-voiced 
steward who knows Mr. Noél Coward, studies the 
unfamiliar and sometimes scarcely credible names 
of the lady novelists with whose works the ship's 
library is largely stocked, paces the promenade 
deck, listens (I hope) to the band. I do not, to be 
frank, envy him very much, because I get bored 
at sea; but I cannot pity him either, for at least 


be possesses a passport. 
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Consuming Interest 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 

HERE are two of life’s pleasures which ought 
Sa be complementary: an evening at the 
theatre and a good dinner. They are rarely com- 
plementary in London today. With present 
theatre hours, the alternatives are dyspeptic. One 
can eat before—at some restaurant which caters 
for pre-theatre diners by providing them with 
overcooked dishes left over from lunch, or under- 
cooked dishes intended for later in the evening. 
Or one can drink before—a process which has 
enlivened many a first act, and caused many a 
last act to seem endless—and go out to dine 
afterwards at a restaurant where they start stack- 
ing the tables half-way through the meal. 

A friend of mine recently made discreet 
inquiries from people she thought would be likely 
to have found a satisfactory solution to this 
problem: actors, critics and even politicians— 
whose dinners, if they eat them in office hours, 
may at any time be disturbed by the division bell. 
The replies she got were interesting, but hardly 
illuminating. Most of the people she spoke to 
have frankly given up the effort. They wait until 
they are home for their meals. 

Some of them, like that comfortable man Mr. 
Robert Morley, lead a Dagwood Bumstead 
existence; he has nursery meals with his children; 
cottage-pie or fish-pie lunches, poached-egg high 
teas, and he raids the refrigerator when he gets 
home. And much the same principle, though in a 
slightly more sophisticated version, is adopted by 
a couple of our women MPs, Miss Joan Vickers 
and Miss Edith Pitt; after late sittings they cook 
scrambled eggs and have them with a bottle of 
champagne. 

The other breed, the pre-theatre diner, is less 
common, though Mr. Harold Hobson is to be 
found dining at six, at Pruniers or at the Arts 
Theatre. But in general the people who would 
like to dine before, feel they must perforce wait 
until theatres begin to open on weekdays at the 
same time that many of them now do on Satur- 
days: 8.30—or even later, as they do in Paris. 
Mr. Henry Sherek tells me he is hopeful that this 
will happen when petrol rationing comes off 
again. We shall see. 


* * * 


In the meantime, I would suggest that hurried 
pre-theatre meals should be taken at places which 
are neither fashionable nor expensive; to my way 
of thinking it is absurd to go to one of the plushier 
restaurants when one is in that kind of a hurry. 
Some admirable simple spaghetti houses, suit- 
able for the purpose, have sprung up in various 
parts of London, including Leicester Square; they 
are better for food than most espresso bars. For 
snack-takers, the Strand and Regent Palace 
Hotels offer good and varied smérgesbrod from 
help-yourself counters; drinks, tea or coffee be- 
ing brought to the table. 

But if you want something more sustaining, 
easily the best value-I have encountered so far 
is to be found in the Lyons ‘Grill and Cheese’ 
places, in their Tottenham Court Road and 
Coventry Street establishments (and also at Marble 
Arch, but that is a little off the theatre beat). 
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‘Grill and Cheese’ idea has several 
merits. The service is quick—provided you are 
not there in the crowded times, which for a 
theatre-goer is unlikely. The chef brings the food 
to the table, a procedure which may sound spuri- 
ous, but here does seem to indicate a design to 
see that guests get what they want. Just to make 
certain, steaks are surmounted with little flags, 
on the style sometimes used to indicate the con- 
tents of sandwiches at cocktail parties, bearing 
the information whether the steak is well done, 
medium, or rare, so that you can tell you have 
got what you ordered before you start in on it. 
The steaks I have found excellent: and a half 
carafe of very reasonable wine costs only §s, 
(a carafe: 9s.). My only complaint is that the 
coffee is indifferent. But then the number of 
restaurants where one gets good coffee in London 
is very small. 

The number of restaurants staying open after 
the theatre seems to be increasing: they used to 
be either very scruffy or within the expense- 
account range of prices only, but the price range 
has now been widened, and there is now more 
choice—particularly in the Dean/Frith/Greek/ 
Old Compton Street segment of Soho. I cannot 
unreservedly recommend this area, though, 
because some of them have obviously been 
spoiled by success. I don’t think it is imagination 
when I say that they were far better before, and 
even during, the war. However, they do make 
it possible for the intending diner to browse his 
way round, looking at the menus (they have come 
to be generally affixed, continental fashion, out- 
side restaurants there) with no risk of being left 
hungry, with nowhere to go, at the end of it. 

* * * 


As I guessed, there seem to be a good many 
people anxious to know about individual 
restaurants, and they will in due course be 
receiving the advice they ask for. I must apolo- 
gise if there is a delay: the difficulty is to make 
sure the information is up-to-date; and that entails 
a certain amount of discreet inquiry. 

There is the difficulty, too, that in the case of 
a visitor coming up, say, for only a few days 
each year, there may be a score of restaurants 
which can provide a meal he will enjoy and 
remember: it is mainly a question of selecting 
one which he will find sympathetic. And that is 
largely a matter of personal taste. So I would beg 
of readers who have any deserving (or undeserv- 
ing) cases of restaurants or hotels which I can 
pass on, to let me know. There is no risk of 
inundation: the information will be passed 
privately only to those correspondents who ask 
for it. 





Great Minds Intelligence 
HUux.ey once defined the ‘practical man’ as one who 
repeated the errors of his forefathers—Page 86 of 


The First Ten Years (National Coal Board publicas 


tion). 


DISRAELI defined a ‘practical man’ as one who could ts 
be relied upon to make the same mistakes as his § 


predecessors.—Page 71 of The First Ten Years 


(National Coal Board publication). 
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In Spain and Portugal 


By ROSE MACAULAY 


HE Iberian peninsula is foreign, in a sense 

in which France, Italy, Germany and Scandi- 
navia are not. These are the houses and gardens 
next door, inhabited by famiiiar neighbours with 
whom we have always talked over the wall. Iberia 
is remote, not in distance but in spirit; to travel 
there is a foreign adventure, and not all the recent 
popularity of its coasts can make it anything but 
exotic. Enter Spain, meet the Spanish; in them 
you meet Africa, Gothia, Islam, Carthage, 
Greece, and behind them all the dark indigenous 
Iberians, who were there before history began. 
The startling magnificence of Spain is partly in 
its shape and colour, the stark, formidable beauty 
of its scenes; more in the wrecked civilisations 
that stand about it, broken but undefeated, 
unexpelled, still indomitably asserting their con- 
tinued existence in the fabric of country and 
people. Rome ruled here, and does not allow 
you to forget it; her broken walls, arches, aque- 
ducts and bridges bestride the craggy, tawny land. 
Africa ruled here; and still less can you forget 
this; her descendants and her heritage, the stately, 
fantastic glories of Islam, the delicate, massive 
Arab dreams in stone, the Moorish fabric of 
society, lie round about the medieval structure 
like palm-grown desert sands. 
The feudal Middle Ages ruled 
here; they still do. Here are 
the great dark Romanesque- 
Gothic churches, the walled 
hill cities, the shattered feudal 
castles, the storming ghosts of 
princes and bishops at war, 
the huge Benedictine mon- 
asteries, assaulted and demol- 
ished down the ages by anti- 
clericalist Spanish raging, but 
still superbly standing high 
on their mountains, dominat- 
ing and guarding the lands 
once theirs, the blue bays and 
fishing ports that were their 


markets. The Counter-Reformation once ruled 
here; it still does. Here are the graceful, florid, 
pillared, ochre facades, enturbed with lively 
angels, saints and gods, enwreathed with carved 
fruits and flowers, adorning Romanesque 
churches and seignorial palaces with their baroque 
elegance. All about Spain, and more about 
Portugal, you will find baroque, exploding here 
and there into wedding-cake churrigueresque. 
In Portugal you find something stranger—the 
marine manueline that has carved ropes and shells 
and anchors everywhere, and the glazed china 
azulejos that deliciously plaster churches, walls 
and town halls. 

In Spain the cities stand in fabulous splendour 
—Toledo, Avila, Cordoba, Granada, Salamanca, 
Santiago, Tarragona, Ronda, Gerona, Seville, 
Burgos, Pampeluna, Pals, Zaragoza, Huesca, 
Lerida, Lorca, Cadiz, Jerez, Ciudad Rodrigo, 
Orihuela, Guadix and a hundred more. The 
landscape, baked, rocky, arid and bleak, has a 
hard beauty which makes other lands seem soft 
and lush: the sea has driven deep indentations 
and gulfs into its shores. The modern parts of 
the cities are execrably hideous; visit Madrid only 
for the Prado and if you have a passion for capi- 
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tals. The modern restoration and interior décor of 
churches and cathedrals are worse than anything 
in Britain; it has a superbly Latin bad taste. The 
people are delightful to talk to. Avoid gypsies, 
flamenco dancing, bull-fights and Easter in Seville; 
all these are commercialised and wearying. 

Portugal is on an altogether smaller and softer 
and less grand scale, as George Borrow found. 
It has no cities in the Spanish class; Lisbon is 
very beautiful, with its mixed medieval and 
Pombaline streets and magnificent poise above the 
Tagus; about half its population have an African 
look. This is not so in the north, where the 
peasants are beautiful and Latin. Oporto is 
grandly placed on its cliffs and on the Douro, and 
is a noble city; the mountain wine country round 
it is romantically superb. Ride a horse or a mule 
about the Minho and Tras-os-Montes; stand on 
the quays and watch the ships in Viana port, the 
cradle of the port wine trade; visit Braganza, 
Guimaraes, the mountain homes of Portuguese 
revolutions. 

Travel south, by Coimbra on its hill, the 
Mondego running round it, by the Gothic 
beauties of Alcobaga and Batalha, by the desolate 
Alemtejo, the Roman Evora, the great cork forests 
of Montalegre; you pass a 
thousand delicate beauties of 
architecture and small cities on 
the way. Reach the Algarve, 
with its chain of small sea 
ports and its African shrubs, 
its scarlet flowers on white 
walls, its tiled churches and 
its formidable, desolate cape 
that is Europe's end. Portugal 
is an odd mixture of wild- 
ness and elegance, bijouterie 
and grandeur; it seems a 
land made for happiness. 
Its people, talking their sof- 
tened and curtailed Galician, 
smile. 








In France 


By D. W. BROGAN 


‘Goop Americans when they die go to 

Paris.’ It is nearly a century since The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table launched the 
famous and perfect jest of Tom Appleton (one of 
the two that always make me laugh). But even 
then it was not only Americans. As Wordsworth 
noted, the English tourist, deprived of Paris, is 
like a semi-asphyxiated fish. So it was; so it is. 
There are crazes: for the Lido, for the Costa 
Brava, for Brioni; for Sochi (for the fellow- 
traveller), but as a tourist attraction ‘that sweet 
enemy France’ leads all the rest. It has everything, 
as the Americans say. 

First of all it has Paris. But Paris is a thing 
in itself, too big, too special, too tempting to 
the flaneur, to the old frequenter who finds, if 
he reflects a little, that he hasn’t been in the 
Sainte Chapelle for thirty years or the Val-de- 
Grace ever. The people who really see Paris are 
the school parties, shepherded by their teachers, 
their eyes directed to the right things, sometimes 
swivelling towards the wrong things. There 
is Paris, the Lido and the piscine at L’Isle Adame 
and the Piscine Deligny anchored in the Seine 
and the English tea rooms and the most mag- 
nificent city vista in the world looking east down 
the Champs Elysées towards the Louvre. No 
wonder the sight of it bowled Hitler over! 

But France, as we say, is not Paris. It is, we 
must remember, acreagewise the largest country 
in Europe after the USSR. It also covers a great 
range of climates, cultures, landscapes. You can 
arrive on a wet, North Sea morning in Dunkirk 
and two days later be basking fn the sun or 
shuddering in the mistral in Antibes and still be 
in France. For French Flanders is not Flanders. 
Roussillon may be French Catalonia, but it is a 
French Catalonia. Cornouailles is not Cornwall. 
You have God's plenty. Snow at Megeéve, sun 
at Collioure, character-building British-type 
weather in Brittany, a climate that can give 
notions of superiority to Glasgow, even to Los 
Angeles, at Lyons. The size has one great advan- 
tage: off the main roads there is a degree of 
emptiness hard to find in this island south of 
Wester Ross. Of course, to exploit this adyantage 
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you need a car or a bicycle or feet. The French 
railways, running to time, running fast, with hot 
water in the taps and eatable food in the dining 
cars, may strike a resident of the Eastern Region 
of British Railways as heaven. But there are areas 
badly served or not served at all. If you want to 
wander, the railways won’t do, and you don't 
know what crowding is till you try French buses. 
There is, of course, no need to go in for the 
inverted snobbery that keeps the sophisticated 
away from Chartres, the Louvre, Monaco, Mont 
Blanc. There are few regions in France without 
three-star sights and, at any rate, two-star 
restaurants. Everyone has his prejudices; I prefer 
Bourges to Chartres, which I have not visited 
since the war. But, I am told, the glass, now put 
back and cleaned, is something that Henry Adams 
never saw. 


In Italy 4 


By KELLOW CHESNEY 


HESE harsh January afternoons, when one 
{ por see across the golf course, Fairy Wish- 
fulfilment keeps planting me down in Fiesole. It 
is, of course, hot weather and still early because as 
{ turn and begin to descend, and walls and trees 
cut off the dome of Florence below, I can smell 
the night-dampened dust. 

To one whose senses are not smoothed by 
familiarity, Florence has an overwhelming urban 
personality. The cornices beetle over the streets; 
the vast and astoundingly complex east aspect of 
the cathedral, suddenly confronted, produces a 
painful sense of intellectual inadequacy; squares, 
chapels, galleries and palaces are full of objects 
that work violently on the mind. It is suddenly 
easy to grasp the fantastic concentration of talent 
in a short and atrocious political history. Once 
one has been here it becomes something it would 
be intolerable not to have known, and which must 
be known better. All the same, it is a city that 
is best taken easily. Next time I go I shall spend 
less time looking for what I have not seen before, 
longer at St. Mark’s, the illustrious shell of what 
was once the most illustrious of Dominican com- 
munities, and before the exquisitely happy and 
graceful arcades of the Foundlings’ Hospital and 
San Miniato. Also I shall take care to fortify 
myself, to dine on mixed boiled meats and salsa 
verde—why will guidebooks ignore this splendid, 
unshowy, dish, possible only in those few Italian 
provinces that produce first-rate meat?—and 
finish the meal with melted cheese over which the 
waiter, if asked in a firm voice, will no doubt 
grate a strong white truffle.* 

But surely, unless one is held by work or friends, 
the best way to enjoy the slightly sinister fascina- 
tion of this city is to leave it for a while and 
return again. An Englishman on holiday can con- 
veniently go south as far as Orvieto (or even 





* You must also tip him at least 10 per cent. of 
your bill. The abominable service charges are often 
little more than an addition to the cover charge. 
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This is only one of the novelties for the curig, 
There have been many archeological discoverig 
the Roman theatre at Lyons, the great crataye 
Vix at Chatillon-sur-Seine. There is, of co 
Lascaux, but you must get there early not toy 
confronted with the notice ‘Grotte fermée’; tg 
many people poison the caves. There are si 
that combine culture with more human pleasyp 
like the Greek fortress of St. Blaise near Ist, 
where you can enjoy a bank whereon the wij 
thyme grows, as well as magnificent Gre 
masonry and an early Christian church. There; 
Antremont in the same region and Aigues-Morts 
is as perfect a cinema set as ever—with goo 
bathing close at hand. You can find good thing 
in Périgueux, see great landscapes from Sig. 
Vaudenmont and Sainte-Odile and so much; 
unspoiled. It is not that the French are carefj 
to avoid spoiling their inheritance. Far from ; 
but there is so much that they haven't got rounj 
to yet. They are putting a television station 
the Puy-de-Déme but, at last report, they hady’ 
spoiled La Rochelle. 
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Rome if he has lots of time) and stop for a fews 
days on his way back. However, especially if it : 
is spring or early summer, I shall first go to Pisal 
for a day or two to confirm the almost impossible 
memory of the cathedral, grouped on the brilliant 
meadow with its attendant baptistery and leaning 
campanile. The sense of strangeness and perfec. 
tion is so strong that one expects supernatural F 
beings to come out and play on the grass. 

The country within the angle made by the 
main Florence-Siena Florence-Arezzo roads is 
quintessentially, almost ideally, Tuscan. There is 
nothing to attract maniacs ticking off lists of 
inspected masterpieces. It is best seen in Sep- 
tember. The hills, flanked with fields and vine- 
yards, are wooded and as the road winds one 
sees a tower and smoke appearing over the trees. | 
It is a castle with a whole hamlet clasped so tight} 
in the walls of its bailey that the two have become 
fused: at the back of a little habitation half-full} 
of hens you will see the groining from the cornet j 
of some great decorated chamber. The peasants, 
who are tenants not day-labourers, are weighty 
and courteous in manner and speak a strongly ™ 
aspirated dialect of almost Dantean gravity and 
resonance. This is the country of the heavy, pet 
fumed vino santo, excellent with fruit, and of 
authentic Chianti, identifiable by the clear orange 
yellow star when one holds a glass to the light. 

Through these hills lies the most direct route 
to Siena. Here, as so often in Italy, common report 
turns out to be no more than the truth, and the 
broad town square, set on a gentle undulated\y 
slope, seems the most beautiful thing of its kind 
possible. It is the special virtue of Italian city 
states to combine nobility with a certain 
domestic quality. For me one of the charms 
of the place (though why, considering &* 
history, it is impossible to conceive) 
is a sort of blandness in its atmosphere 
that distinguishes it from its neigh- 
bours. Even Perugia, the most perfect 
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It’s easy to take it easy... ~~ > 


in Lreland 











Mts 


If your everyday world’s a busy one, get away from it all to Ireland. 

You'll delight in a wide variety of sport and scenery, a carefree holiday atmosphere 
and the spontaneous hospitality of a friendly people. You'll find rest and peace 
and unspoiled, natural loveliness. There are plenty of safe, sandy beaches 
for the children; a colourful, ever-changing countryside to explore; some of the 
finest fishing, shooting, golfing and horse-racing in the world; and a host of 
other holiday pleasures. Here are all the ingredients for a perfect family holiday 
at a price you can afford. And a quick, easy journey by air or surface will 
bring you to Ireland, where it’s wonderfully easy to take it easy. 





so near to home=—so far from care 








AN TOSTAL 
IRELAND’S 
SPRINGTIME 


FESTIVAL 
MAY 12-26 











For holiday advice and free literature consult your Travel Agent or IRISH TOURIST BUREAU, Dept. SP.1, 71 Regent St, London,W.1. Tel: REGent 6801-2-3 
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» of large medizval towns, with olives grow- 

ing up to its wall and wide views over 
the Umbrian hills that one sees in the paint- 
ings, has a reserved, fierce quality that hangs 
over its fountains and porticoes as over the 
cyclopean blocks of the Etruscan gate. 

To go from Siena to Perugia it is most con- 
venient to make a dog’s leg to Arezzo, and then 
(a day or so later) take the road that runs under 
Cortona and skirts Trasimene, crossing the site 
of the battle. Perugia is a good walk from Assisi 
and two or three hours’ drive* from Orvieto, 
perhaps the most dramatic of all Umbrian hill 
cities. When the sun is on it the front of the 
cathedral blazes with brilliant colours like some 
enormous gold and enamel reliquary, inside the 
white and basalt walls are lit by dim alabaster 
windows; by the opening to the famous chapel 
with the frescoes of the Blest and Tormented 
stands a marble figure expressing a total, and 
entirely pagan, detachment. Nothing seems incon- 
gruous. Seen for the first time one seems almost 
to remember it being so. 

Returning as deviously as possible to Florence 
One begins to wonder if it is not just this lack 
of incongruity, this fitness, that makes the 
innumerable famous towns, shrines, convents and 
fortifications of these few hundreds of square 
miles, with their blends of superimposed styles, 
pull so powerfully and lastingly at the imagina- 
tion. It is all, in a sense, familiar because it is 
one of the heart-lands of our culture. 





* One, of course, sees far more (often too much) 
by car. Petrol is unrationed at 7s. a gallon. Tourist 
coupons for six and a half gallons a day at 4s. 10d. 
a gallon can be obtained before leaving UK. 
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Where are you going to? 


By HAROLD CHAMPION 


1TH dark warnings of economic depression 

well in mind one may well ask whether a 
holiday abroad can really be afforded this time. 
It’s the same old question we discussed last year 
and the year before when more people than ever 
—since 1939—decided to chance it (and blow 
the expense!), But this year? Leading travel 
agents tell me they see nothing to disappoint them 
so far. Maybe we've all decided to have a last 
fling. 

In fact, there seems to be little change in prices 
so far. Switzerland and Italy will be some 2 to 
3 per cent. more expensive than last year. Austria 
is still cheap—one of the cheapest of all con- 
tinental countries. Yugoslavia is certainly cheaper 
than in 1956, when prices went up too much and 
the exchange rate was rearranged too late. But 
with the dinar at 1,150 to the £1, as it now is, 
hotels range from 10s. to £2 per day. 

A 5 per cent. rise in hotel rates makes France 
just that little bit more doubtful than last year 
(but for goodness sake don’t take Paris as the 
norm!). Spanish fares have been changed in 
minor ways, but there is no appreciable increase 
in general price levels for tourists compared with 
the last year or two. (Only visitors who dis- 
covered the Costa Brava seven or eight years ago 
will raise their eyebrows at current costs and 
deterioration in service.) 

Travel agents offer the most economical tour- 


ing by virtue of special trains and aircraft 
chartered to carry their clients in groups. That 
does not necessarily mean that your holiday must 
be spent in a sort of rambling club. When you 
get to your chosen’ spot you can ignore your 
fellow-travellers all the time if you want to, 
though it must be said that it will be difficult to 
get away from the English language and the con- 
tinental interpretation of British taste in food and 
drink if you stay at travel agents’ appointed hotels, 
All the same, if it’s blue skies and warm seas 
you're after with a minimum of expense . . , 

So I observe that one reliable firm offers holi- 
days in parts of Switzerland, France and Italy, 
including air travel, at 10 per cent. less than these 
same holidays cost in 1956. And by means of 
chartered aircraft the over-all cost of trips to 
Barcelona, San Sebastian and Palma is somewhat 
similarly reduced. Germany? Prices little 
changed. 


PETROL 

The dark cloud which descended upon British 
motorists soon after the Suez crisis depressed also 
the spirits of executives of airlines specialising in 
ferrying cars to the Continent. Today they are 
more cheerful. Having reduced rates by 7% 
some 10 per cent., Silver City Airways, for A 
example, look forward to breaking records [he 
this year. For no British motorist need rat 





£200 first class return 





to South Africa 





by the ‘ Stirling Castle,’ from Southampton to Capetown on 6th June, 1957. 


Use what you save towards the enjoyment of up to 15 days’ sight seeing in 


South Africa and Rhodesia. 


Other big fare reductions for African holidays 


by certain Union-Castle sailings in 1957, 
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Ask your Travel Agent or 3 Fenchurch Street, London, EC3 


UNION-CASTLE 


Southampton to South Africa every Thursday at 4.0 p.m. 
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“We've been touring round South Africa for six weeks and we're Sate 
spending a week or two at this delightful coast resort before flying home. _ 
What a wonderful time we've had. Every waking hour was packed 7 
with adventure. Imagine the thrill of having real live lions strolling past 
while you sit safely in your car... or great clumsy hippos drowsing in the 
river... and all the animals you see roaming free in the game reserves. 
There’s so much more that's different in South Africa—the Native 
customs, the wonderful scenery and the glorious 


sunshine every day all day." 





You are invited to call or write 
tothis office for free and friendly 
advice about holidays tm this 
sunny land, together with des- 
criptive literature—or consult 
your Travel Agent. 








SOUTH AFRICAN 
TOURIST CORPORATION 


Sarour® 


70 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1 (Tel.: GRO 6235) Bs 
475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 
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YORK MYSTERY PLAYS . 
: AND South Africa 
FESTIVAL OF THE ARTS 


23rd June—14th July, 1957 Australia 
THE YORK MYSTERY PLAYS New Zealand 


Producer, E. Martin Browne 























MUSIC IN YORK MINSTER Travelling Shaw Savill you can 


go by First Class only or Tourist 
Class only ships via The Cape or 
via Panama. And if you want to 
circle the Globe on one ship, the 


THE CAUCASIAN CHALK CIRCLE . 7 
by Bertolt Brecht, Producer, John Fernald And Rou the Wl Ao Wel 


The Virtuosi di Roma, The London Symphony Orchestra, 
The Boyd Neel Orchestra, The B.B.C. Northern Orchestra, 
The Sheffield Philharmonic Chorus. 


Conductors: Renato Fasano, Walter Goehr, Rudolf Schwarz, Tourist Class ‘SOUTHERN 
Thurston Dart, Francis Jackson. CROSS’ makes four Round- 
Soloists: Gioconda de Vito, Alfred Deller, Arda Mandikian, the-Wor!ld voyages each year. 
Pamela Bowden, Heather Harper, William Herbert, Gordon 

Clinton, David Gulliver, and Wilfred Brown. ore ennnaunreans 
EVENING AND MORNING RECITALS pie amg pe 


1st March-30th June,1957 
Amadeus Quartet, Antonio Janigro, Elaine Shaffer, Monique e 
Haas, Yvonne Loriod, Ernst and Lory Wallfisch, William 
Pleeth, The Melos Ensemble, The Reizenstein Trio and others. 


ORGAN RECITALS, POETRY RECITALS, PAGEANT PLAY, 
FESTIVAL CLUB 





For full programme write to: Passenger Office: 11A LOWER REGENT ST. LONDON, S.W.I. Tel: WHitehall 1485 


FESTIVAL OFFICE, 1 MUSEUM STREET, YORK or apply to your local Travel Agent 
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AIR FRANCE, SABENA, SWISSAIR & IBERIA 
If you want a really comfortable journey and pleasant 
hotels abroad with all arrangements made for you 


Then consult CONTOURS 


The Travel Agents specialising in quality holidays at 
low all-inclusive prices 
kaekewewkewe Kwek Kk 


For example a fortnight’s holiday in Nice at the 
height of the season, with flights by B.E.A. or Air 
France Viscount need cost you no more than 50 gns. 


Send now for YOUR copy of our helpful 1957 pro- 
gramme of suggestions or ask us to quote you for 
the holidays you have in mind 


CONTOURS LTD 


72 NEWMAN ST., LONDON, W.!I 
Tel. MUSeum 8499 and 6463 














ADRIATIC RIVIERA 


Fine sandy beaches—zood food, the best value for your money 


ITALY — YUGOSLAVIA 
2-WEEK HOLIDAYS 
RICCIONE by aw OPATIJA  byraileyr 
RIMINI rai’ ©)*7 ~=LOVRAN from 
CATTOLICA from dd bans ISLANDOFRAB. 
by air 


SPAIN by rail 25 gns from 4A gns 


(withSee Spain /70" 
Ltd.) (Grnt’d seats with B.E.A. or Iberia) 
Apply for brochures to 
APAL TRAVEL LTD. (Dept. S) 
78 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.!1 
287 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C,1 





SUMMER 
SCHOOLS 
ABROAD 


By arrangement with Universities 


in AUSTRIA, GREECE, ITALY, 
SPAIN, SWITZERLAND and 
YUGOSLAVIA 
Examples— 
BARCELONA 
26 days- = - -  » 36} guineas 
VIENNA 
25 days - : - = 3% guineas 
VENICE 


21 days - - = = 39 guineas 


ROME-ATHENS-KNOSSOS-DELPHI-VENICE 
22 days - : - - 76 guineas 





‘‘Musicians’ Tours’’ 
in ITALY and AUSTRIA 











HAROLD INGHAM LTD. 


15 St. John’s Road, Harrow, Middx. 
HARrow 1040 & 1087 





gns | 











deny himself the fun of taking the car to 
the Continent, however long rationing 
may continue in the United Kingdom. 

The position in tourist countries is as follows: 
Austria—no rationing. Plenty of petrol at about 
4s. per gallon. Fortunate Austria produces enough 
oil for all her needs. Germany—no rationing. All 
the petrol you want at about Ss. per gallon. 
Holland—no rationing. Private motoring on 
Sundays has been banned, but this does not apply 
to vehicles registered abroad. Petrol stations are 
usually closed on Sundays, but there’s no limit 
to what you can get on weekdays. Italy—no 
rationing: plenty for everybody. Tourist petrol 
coupons up to thirty litres a day can be obtained 
from the Swiss Bank Corporation (llc Lower 
Regent Street, SW1) or from Italian Automobile 
Club offices at the Italian frontiers enabling 
visitors to buy their petrol at 4s. 10d. or Ss. 7d. 
per gallon instead of the normal prices of 7s. 
or 7s. 6d. per gallon. Luxembourg—no rationing, 
but supplies are limited. Spain—plenty: no 
rationing. Portugal—no rationing, limited sup- 
plies. Sweden and Switzerland—no rationing, 
limited supplies. Yugoslavia—plenty for all. 

The situation in France is somewhat different. 
Rationing has clamped down on the French, but 
foreign visitors spending not less than two days 
in France receive allowances according to destina- 
tion and size of vehicles. On the outward journey 
it is possible to buy forty-five gallons. This is 
based on an average consumption of four and 
a half gallons per day. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS 
The Balkans 

Now—where to go. Let us take a look at a 
more distant place first: Yugoslavia. The snag 
here, of course, is the fare, and, perhaps, the time 
consumed in travel (which, however, can be 
minimised by flying. The Yugoslav national air- 
lines will have restarted their London to Bel- 
grade and Zagreb services by the time most 
people take their holidays). Once there, a very 
modest sum will buy you a wonderful holiday 
in the sun. Playing safe, I suggest Slovenia and 
the Dalmatian Coast—where, in Dubrovnik, a 
Class ‘A’ hotel will cost you rather less than 
£2 per day; but this, for Yugoslavia, is a some- 
what sophisticated area. You can find a modest, 
clean, painstaking pension for something like 
10s. per day. 

If you seek something quite different from 
this, Yugoslavia has it. Montenegro and 
Macedonia are beautiful, hospitable, cheap— 
but not very easy of access. The best way is to 
sail down the coast to Dubrovnik and find your 
way from there. There are hotels now in Yugo- 
slavia which can hold their own with anything 
in Italy in the same price bracket, notably the 
Park Hotel on Lake Bled, the Bonavia in Rijeka, 
the Bellevue in Split and the Villa Argentina in 
Dubrovnik (the last is Category ‘A,’ somewhat 
expensive but brilliantly managed). You won't 
find anything like this in Montenegro. But down 
there they'll certainly welcome you with almost 
embarrassing warmth. 


Scandinavia 
Several airlines, British European Airways and 
the independent Eagle Airways among them, 
have worked out a new scheme of ‘package tours’ 
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in connection with travel agents. Agents quote 
an inclusive sum for air fare and accommodation, 
Scandinavia ranks high on BEA’s list, and in view 
of the somewhat long and often troublesome geq 
crossing and the inconvenience, for southerners 
at least, of embarking at Newcastle, air is a par. 
ticularly convenient way of getting to Denmark, 
Norway and Sweden. 





The. Caribbean 

My most vivid recollections of travel in the 
sun are of the British Caribbean, in which vast 
area I include (if the Bahamas Government will 
allow me!) Nassau, on the island of New Proyj- 
dence. The fare being what it is, £315 first-class 
return by BOAC, one would hesitate even to 
breathe a suggestion of a holiday there were it 
not for the fact that so many people from the 
United Kingdom make the trip that in the height 
of the season one often has to be ‘wait-listed’ 
by the airlines. 

Nassau is an open-air place. The bathing, 
either from Paradise Beach or from the hotels’ 
private beaches, is second to none, perhaps, in 
the world. And if your tastes run to fishing, 
this is the part of the world where hunters 
of game-fish—amberjack, barracuda, bonito, 
grouper and the rest—find their own special sort 
of paradise! But prices are high. 


























France 

But I return to haunts nearer home—to France, 
where prices tend to rise but, outside Paris, a 
reasonably cheap holiday can still be enjoyed. 
I observe that a BEA flying tour to Nice, Cannes, 
Biarritz and similar resorts need cost no more 
than about £54 (I take an average) for a ten 
days’ holiday (£60 approximately for a fortnight), 
My own tastes run rather to the simplicities of 
Brittany—to Dinard, for example, where last 
season I found a pleasant hotel which gave me 
a room, with bath, and three good meals for the 
equivalent of 26s. per day. The best way of get- 
ting there is to fly Eagle Airways. It involves 
about an hour's flying time and costs £14 14s. 
return. 











Belgium 

Belgium appears to have a reputation for 
expensiveness. It is true that the Belgian franc 
ranks as ‘hard, or at any rate pretty firm, cur- 
rency, but comparing value with value I do not 
find it more expensive than Britain. So reckon 
to pay along the coast just about what similar 
accommodation would cost at an English seaside 
resort, remembering that at Knocke, Le Zoute 
and Albert Plage prices tend to be somewhat 
higher than at Blankenberge or Ostend. Before 
the war these latter places were usually regarded 
as the more plebeian, but I would not say that 
is true today. The coast suffered very severely 
during the war, but it is now almost completely 
rebuilt. The hotels and pensions are modern 
in design and equipment everywhere and, as in | 
France, it is seldom one comes across a place 
where the cooking is indifferent. 


Spain 
Thus it seems that there is some financial 
balancer wherever one goes. Take Spain, for 
instance, aS a somewhat more distant 
destination: let it be admitted that your 
fare to Barcelona from London will be 
about £20. Yet hotel expenses need not g 
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MACINATION | ELLERMAN’S 


conjured 6 fyrcinoding Vistas Superb Passenger Ships 


. . - of your South Afiican trip. 







































“City of Port Elizabeth” “City of Exeter” 
A happy voyage is an essential preliminary to the “Gity of Durban” “Gity of York” 
wealth of rewarding experience which awaits you and’ 


the enjoyment of your holiday will be splendidly 


enhanced in the « ongenial environment of an Ellerman 





ship. The ‘‘City of Port Elizabeth’’ and her consorts 
have created a new conception of trav el comfort and 
the perfec tion of the general arrange- 


ments superbly demonstrates the 









knowledge and experience which have 





MN He CNT iy 
E L L E R M A N L I N E: S To CAPE TOWN * PORT ELIZABETH * EAST LONDON * DURBAN 


Head Office : 12-20 CAMOMILE STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. LOURENCO MARQUES & BEIRA (Serving the Rhodesias and Nyasaland) 
> 


West End Passenger Office: 29-34 COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 





produc ed distinction in Ocean Travel. 
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Moonie temples on the 





This 
year’s 
most 
luxurious 
Cruises 
in the 
sun 


banks of holy rivers... 
ceremonial processions 
ablaze with colour . 
peasant crafts and Mogul 
splendours ... India, gor- 
geous with the magnifi- 
cence of the past, offers 
all of these, together with 
air-conditioned _ hotels, 
on-time railways and 
efficient airlines. 





Between June 4 and Sept. 1, ‘‘Andes” (26,000 tons) — fitted with anti-roll 
stabilisers — and ‘‘Alcantara”’ (23,000 tons) will cruise in summer sunshine. 
These fine ships are world famous for the exceptional comfort and spacious- 
ness of their cabins, public rooms, promenade and sports decks: for their 


eases Acct cactantna Peasetantanaone tants Donate. tant cstestcaatca tam tast masta tam tacutaatacatcatamtuntautantacteataautcatcatern 





India, modern India— superb service and cuisine: while they are unique among cruising liners in 
fabulous and friendly, 


welcomes YOU. 


that all passengers are accommodated at one sitting for meals. 


For details apply your Travel Agent or 


illustrated brochures and 
suggested itineraries from 
your Travel Agent or 


ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL ST, LONDON E.C.3. MAN 0522 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR ST, LONDON S.W.I. WHI 9646 


ROYAL MAIL LINES 





BRIHADESVARA 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA [ea 
its exquisitely carved 
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amount to more than 30s. per day and 
can be much less if all that is looked for 
is modest accommodation of pension character. 

Despite its increasing popularity I still recom- 
mend that sunny region, particularly the part of 
it nearest the French frontier—Fornells, where 
there are the best langoustes in Europe, or 
Tamariu where they serve a suquet on the beach 
(a suquet being a lavish mixture of small fish 
cooked no later than an hour after they are 
caught), or Calella or Cadaques. 

Eagle Airways are opening a new route there 
this year. From London Airport they fly to 
Perpignan and, thence, operate coaches to the 
Costa Brava resorts. The journey takes about ten 
hours, compared with at least twenty-four by boat 
and train. The fare is £32 10s. return, including 
meals on the aircraft and all luggage handling. 

More distant still is Portugal—not inexpensive 
to reach but where, outside resorts like Estoril, 
it is still not costly to stay. In Lisbon good accom- 
modation can be had for as little as 25s. per day, 
with excellent food and free wine. Throughout 
the country—as in Spain—there are government- 
supervised rest houses—ponsadas—or private 
estalagens (or guest houses) providing comfort- 
able accommodation and wholesome food and 
free wine. Try Sintra, a village described as a 
little Eden by Byron and situated a short distance 
from Estoril. Or Cascais, farther down the coast. 
Or, if you are looking for gaiety and sophistica- 
tion, Estoril itself, where, after all, a first-class 
hotel need not cost more than 50s. per day 
inclusive. 


Italy 
Italy needs a book, not one paragraph, in an 
article. I content myself, therefore, with men- 


tioning my own favourite district—Como, Mag- 
giere, parts of Lake Lugano, with Milan for a 
final shopping fling. These lake resorts become 
somewhat crowded with British tourists during 
July and August, but they’re none the worse for 
that; and, anyway, June and September are 
delightful months. 

As an example of high season costs I recall 
a lunch at the Ristorante Pizza, a mile or so past 
the funicular in the town of Como. It is a lake- 
side garden, very expensive-looking in a film-star 
sense. My companion and I decided to enjoy 
ourselves even if it cost our last lira. A five-course 
lunch, exquisitely cooked and served, with a litre 
of Chianti, the whole preceded by two apéritifs 
each, cost me the equivalent of 30s. The like 
could not be obtained anywhere in Britain for 
less than twice the price. 

It is pleasant to stay at Brunate at the top of 
the funicular. There are several hotels up there, 
two at least of which charge something like £1 
per day. The funicular maintains a twenty- 
minute service to Como. 


Austria 


One country above all others offers cheapness 
with very high standards today: Austria. So 
cheap is it, indeed, that I never ceased to be 
astonished when I toured the country from Inns- 
bruck to Vienna and southwards to Carinthia 
late last season. I achieved the reputation of being 
something of a spendthrift among my Viennese 
friends, I fear, when I told them my lunch 
one day cost me the equivalent of 30s. for a 
guest and myself. But I had eaten a meal obtain- 
able in Britain only at top-flight West End of 


HOLIDAYS AND TRAVEL 


London restaurants where I should certaj 
have spent not less than £4, for we drank p 

of wine and did not stint ourselves at the liqueur 
stage. Yes, I give you Austria—Carinthia, the 
Tyrol and (for a short stay) Vienna—with the 
warmest recommendation in the world. 


Ireland 

It remains possible in 1957 to go abroad with. 
out leaving the British Isles. Dublin is little 
changed from the days when I was a student on 
College Green: now as then it is a city of esprit 
where English is the common ‘tongue (despite 
the pretence of being bilingual). There are Stately 
squares, good restaurants and charming people, 
Farther afield, take a look at Galway—mountaing 
and salmon fishing—Cork, for Blarney Castle, 
and, on the way, Avoca. 


COACH TOURS 

Now I come to a form of holiday that has 
reached a top place in popularity since the war 
—the continental coach tour. I confess that J 
was sceptical about the value of this kind of 
excursion as a holiday—until I tried one for 
myself. This must be said: coach-tour organisers 
were inclined to make their clients cover too 
much ground a year or two ago. They took the 
view that what most people wanted was to visit 
as many countries as a coach could reach in the 
space of a week or fortnight, so, in the catch 
phrase of a current radio programme, it was 
‘all go.’ No doubt that still pleasesa good 
many travellers, why not? But a rather 
slower-moving clientele is being catered 
for by most of the touring companies this ‘@ 














| Every coach tour is escorted throughout. Choice of other tours from 26 Gns. 
1957 programme ‘Cooks Coach Tours Abroad’ from Thos. Cook & Son, Ltd., 
Dept. 1/1/V, Berkeley St., London, W.1, or branches; or Dean & Dawson Ltd. 
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Departures from March 3 Gns. 
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33 MALTA HOUSE, 24 HAYMARKET, LONDON, 6.W.1 
OR THE SECRETARY, 86 GOVERNMENT TOURIST BUREAU, VALLETTA, MALTA 









Saturate yourself in sunshine throughout 
the year at Malta, golden key to the 
delights of the Mediterranean with its 
blue sea lapping the beaches of beautiful 
bays. A tapestry of colour and pleasure 


awaits you against an historical back- 
ground both diverse and unique. 


A wonderful holiday is enhanced 
by the advantages of a sterling 
area which does not limit 


holiday pleasures. 


FLY B.E.A. 


SEND FOR 
THIS FREE BOOKLET 


GOVERNMENT INFORMATION OFFICER, 
| 
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ACCOMMODATION 


ag we 

_—Furnished Cottage to let for one 
egal on Downs between Penzance 
3} miles) and St, Ives (44 miles); sleep 4.— 
Apply for details to J. E. B. Wright, 102a West- 
pourne Grove. London, W.2. 
Go. KERRY. Large modern bungalow, could 
accommodate two fami'ies wishing to combine 
for farm and seaside holiday, H. & C. in bath 
and kitchen. Fresh cream, vegs., eggs available 
daily. Main road Listowel-Ballybunion; frequent 
buses. To Jet summer months.— Box 688. 
DORSET, PORTLAND. Attractively Furnished 
Cottage overlooking Chesil beach, accommodate 
4. Two rcception, kitchen; gas, elec. Main 
water, July, Aug., 10 gns.; other months 6 gns.— 
Box 547. _ een. Se _ 
GOWER COAST, WALES. Delightful moder- 
nised furnished cottage to let April onwards 
(August booked).—Box 687. re ee 
ISLAND OF BARRA HEBRIDES, Furnished 
Cottage to ict, available May, June, August, 
September.—Box 696 a 
PEMBROKESHIRE. Historic house, woods, 
lakes, own farm, modern amenities; sea near; 
jdeal home families on leave.—Lockley, Orielton, 
Pembroke. ee ae 
§T, IVES, Holiday quarters in artist's spacious 
home with all modern comforts, Centrally situ- 
ated, Overlooking harbour, but secluded in 
large garden.—J. E, Miiine, Trewyn, St. Ives, 
Cornwall. LAS | is 
SIDMOUTH.—Greengates,’ Upper Highfield. 
Comfortable accommodation, few guests. Break- 
fast/evening meal, from 4} gns. 
SIMON THE PIEMAN Tearooms, Lion Street, 
Rye, Receive a few Guests. RYE 2207. 
WELSH MOUNTAIN FARM offers comf. 
accom, to climbers and country lovers, Sea 7 
mis. Fishing. Hot baths, Log fires. Excellent 























BARMOUTH. MIN-Y-MOR, Private Hotel in 
own grounds, Sea front, Table-tennis, Talkies. 
Brochure.—F, Waddling. 

BARMOUTH, WALES, Marine Mansion Pri- 
vate Hotel, at sea’s edge. A.A. & R.A.C. 
Miles of sands, lovely inland walks. Terms, 
9 to 12 guineas. Brochure from S. Jackson. 
COPELANDS HOTEL, Donaghadee, Ulster. 
Select, Mod. Lic, Facing sea. Next to Golf. 
Swimming. Brochure. 


CORNWALL for EASTER in charming country 
house hotel facing south. Every comfort, GOLF 
links close; buses to shops and cinema. Self- 
drive car possible. Brochures. — Manager, 
TRENEAN HOTEL, nr. Looe. From 7 gns, 
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BOURNEMOUTH. Connaught Court, W. Ciiff. 
el. 1944, 33 rms, 200 yards sea front. Gardens, 
tting Green. Garages. Superlative food. April 
74 gns. Summer 911 gns. 
CARLYON BAY, S. CORNWALL, Porth 
Avalien Hote! in lovely grounds facing bay. Own 
beach chalet, Golf, fishing, sailing, riding near 
by. Club cocktail bar. Rail your car St. 
Austell, Brochure. PAR. 202. 
CASTLE KEEP, KINGSGATE CASTLE, 
BROADSTAIRS, Thanet’s most unique hotel, 
enchanting, intimate and gay. Quarter-mile pri- 
vate cliffs and staircase to beach, Golf course 
adjoins hotel. Superb wine cellar and cuisine.— 
Write for illustrated brochure O, Phone Thanet 
62453. 
CORNWALL—TRELOEN HOTEL, Mevagis- 
sey, AA, RAC.‘Zicensed, Private Beach, Tariff : 
April, May and Octber, 8-10 gns.; June to Sep- 
tember 94-12 gns. Brochure, Easter vacancies. 
Tel.: MEV. 106. 


COTSWOLDS, RED LION HOTEL, Stow-on- 
the-Wold, Glos. (Tel: 66.) Easily reached. 
Bracing, very restful. 


CO. DONEGAL. The Fort Hotel, Greencastle. 
Beautifully situated on Loch Foyle. Good bath- 
ing, sea-fishing, boating, golf, tennis. Children 
welcome, H. & C, Good bus service from Lon- 
donderry, Fully Liceased, Telephone: Green- 
castle 3, 


DOUBLE BARN, Selsey, Sussex. Small Unlic. 
Family Hotel adjacent sandy beach. All modern 
amenities with comfort and good food. Riding, 
Golf and Tennis near by, safe bathing from 
hotel. Open all year. 7 to 10 gns, p.w. Write 
for brochure. 

DUSTED BY CHANNEL BREEZES, cican 
swept by ocean gales with its score of ancient 
churches and its thrilling smugglers’ tales, It 
lies at the door-step of England, a carpet of 
friendly lands. From the sunny slopes of Shepway 
to the gold of Dymchurch sands.—THE BLACK 
BULL INN, Newchurch. Phone Dymchurch 2161, 


FORTRIE GUEST HOUSE, Fittleworth, Un- 
spoilt Sussex walking and sketching country. 
Every comfort including breakfast in bed. Win- 
ter 6 and 64 gns. Summer 8 and 8} gns.—Fittle- 
worth 61. 


GARBRIDGE HOTEL, APPLEBY, WEST- 
MORLAND, beautifully situated between Lakes 
and Pennines, can arrange self-drive hire holi- 
day without petrol worries. Write for details and 
brochure. AA, RAC. ‘Signpost’ Hotel, Tel.: 
Appleby 71. 


HOTEL RIVIERA—Torquay. Everything just 
right for your Perfect Holiday.—Phone 7174, 

1.0.W, COTTAGE TO YOURSELF, Spend a 
sunny spring in a cottage at Farringford Hotel 
grounds. Central heating, sitting-rooms, bedrooms, 
bath and toilet including al! the amenities 






































The Ideal Holiday 


at the World-Famed 


ROSAPENNA HOTEL 


Fully Licensed 
Set in the loveliest scenery in Ireland, this 
Hotel has all the amenities which the most 
fastidious could desire—its own champion- 
ship golf course, fishing, tennis, bathing, 
dancing. an incomparable menu, and 60 
years’ tradition of comfort and service. 
For illustrated brochure, 
apply : 


ROSAPENNA HOTEL 
° oa 

















MOUNTAIN 
HOLIDAYS 


with 
training in Mountain craft on special courses 
of one and two weeks’ duration with Guides 
and experienced amateurs as tutors; held 
under pleasant holiday conditions and at 
reasonable cost. Write today for a copy of our 
| fully illustrated 1957 Training Programme 
containing details of centres in Wales, the 
Lake District, Scotland, Austria, Italy and 
Switzerland. 


THE 
MOUNTAINEERING 
ASSOCIATION 


Dept. S 
12a WESTBOURNE GROVE 
LONDON, W.2 














of the Hotel—for as little as 8} gns. a week per 
person, Golf and riding near by.—Details from 
The Manager, FARRINGFORD HOTEL, 
Freshwater, 1.0.W. Phone 312. 


JERSEY. Channe! Islands. WATERS EDGE 
HOTEL for your next Holiday amidst lovely 
scenery in Bouley Bay. Continental Cuisine, Dine 
and Dance with Cabaret, Picture Show, Bathe 
from Hotel, Riding, Hot Sea Water and Iodine 
Baths. Colour Brochure Free. Terms reduced 
for April and May. — WATERS EDGE 
HOTEL, Bouley Bay, Jersey. 


JERSEY in springtime. Come south for the 
sun and stay at HOTEL L’HORIZON, ST. 
BRELADE’S BAY. The hotel, facing south 
across the Bay, is in an ideal setting for a 
perfect spring holiday. Continental cuisine. 
Good wine cellar, Cocktail bar, Drinks and 
cigarettes at low Jersey prices, 60 bedrooms; 
some with private bathrooms, many with private 
sun balconies. Resident dance band.—Write for 
tariff, or telephone Southern 887. 
KILDRUMMY CASTLE HOTEL, Mossat, 
Aberdeenshire, Set in enchanting terraced 
grounds at the foot of the Highlands. Salmon 
and Trout fishing in River Don. Home cooking, 
local produce, modern country house service; 
licensed, That tropical hill station setting is 
here in Scotland. Tel. Kildrummy 232, S/Ldr. 
and Mrs, Robert Pimm. 

LONDON. They do things well at RAGLAN 
HALL HOTEL, London, N.10. B & B. 19s, 6d. 
A.A. & R.A.C. Brochure.—TUDor 5700, 


LOVELY SOUTH DEVON, Thatched 15th cen- 
tury Hotel in seaside village; Ist class cuisine; 
Club Licence, From 9 gns.—STEPPS HOTEL, 
AXMOUTH, SEATON. 


LYME REGIS. Smal! comfortable guest house; 
lovely views, quiet, g00d cooking; separate 
tables, personal attention; 64-7 gns. Open Easter. 
—Westwood, Lyme Regis, Dorsct. 

MULLION, Cornwall, Mounts Bay Hotel offers 
every comfort. H. & c. in all rooms, excellent 
cuisine. Cocktail bar. Write for brochure. 
PENZANCE, Trefusis Private Hotel, Select 
holiday accommodation. Full pension. Minute 
promenade. Brochure. Tel.: 3714. 

















Ashley Courtenay recommended. Centrally 
heated throughout, Winter terms on application. 
Rye 2216. 








SPRING IS A POEM in the lovely wooded 
grounds of Farringford Hotel, once Tennyson's 
home. Cosy cottages between the downs and the 
sea, Tennis Court, Riding & Golf near by. Fully 
licensed. A.A., R.A.C. Details from the Manager, 
FARRINGFORD HOTEL, Freshwater, 1.0.W. 


SURREY.—17th-century Inn offers informal com- 
fort with good food and elastic meal times. 
Overseas visitors specially welcomed. Full details 
from Mrs. Frankie Meikic, King’s Arms, Ockley, 
Surrey. Capel 3224, Ashley Courtenay recom- 
mended. 

SUSSEX.—Holidays at charming unique period 
house, Modern comforts, H. & C., Television, 
Beach Hut. — Apply Brochure, Mrs. Ashwin, 
Ancton House, Middieton-on-Sea. 


THORNE ISLAND HOTEL, nr. Angie, Pem- 
broke. Forget your car and enjoy a boating 
holiday on a romantic islet in Milford Haven. 
Friendly and informal, Good food and accom- 
modation, Licensed bar. ‘Signpost,’ recom- 
mended. 


TYN-Y-COED, Capel Curig, Caernarvonshire. 
Comfort in the heart of Snowdonia. Faces Moe! 
Siabod, near Swallow Falls and Lake Gwynant. 
Snowdon close, Salmon, trout fishing. Brochure 
from Mrs. S, Newman. 


WEST SUSSEX, ABINGWORTH HALL, near 
Storrington, Hols. or permanent. 11 miles from 
sea; buses pass. Several ground-floor bedrooms. 
Tele, billiards, Unlicensed. 
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BEAUTIFUL HOLIDAYS you will enjoy at 
Hotel Seiblick, Aeschi bei Speiz, Berner 
Oberland, Switzerland. Most beautiful position, 
excellent views of glaciers and lakes. May, June, 
Sept. 13-14 frs. daily, all included. July, August 
14-16 frs, daily, all included, Excellent English 
references. 

BERKELEY CARAVAN MESSENGER — 2 
double beds, good cooker, Camps sight Cap 
Ferrat, Sterling, available till June.—Particulars, 
Tyrwhitt Drake, Casa a Lina, Cap Ferrat, 
France, AM. 


CONTINENTAL HOLIDAYS 
by Air, Coach or Rail 
NOT MASS PRODUCED 
BUT WITH 
INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION 
TO BOTH TRAVEL & HOTELS. 


Before you decide, see our Booklet covering 
European conutries, 
BUSINESS & HOLIDAY TRAVEL LTD., 
GRAND BUILDINGS, 
TRAFALGAR SQUARE, W.C.2 
Telephone : WHitehal! 4114/5 


EASTER in Vienna and Salzburg. An Educa- 
tional and Cultural Holiday for Young People 
aged 15 to 21. Apri! 17th to 30th. 11 days at 
good hostels, with an intensive sightseeing and 
social programme, including two visits to the 
Vienna State Opera, a concert or theatre, the 
main art galleries and museums, Optional Ger- 
man lessons, £28 10s. ex London all inclusive. 
—For full particulars (also of Hospitality Ex- 
change) write to Anglo-Austrian Society, 139 
Kensington High Street, London, W.8. 

















HOLIDAYS at home or abroad can best be 
planned with ‘Holidays Fanfare’—68 pages on 
travel, resorts, costs and new ideas. Get a copy 
from your newsagent—only Is. 


ISLE OF SCILLY, A short holiday now ‘away 
from it all’ amongst the spring flowers will do 
you a world of good.—Write Town Hall (3), 
St. Mary's, Isle of Scilly. _ ae 
MOTORISTS—SAVE PRECIOUS PETROL. 
Take your car by TRAIN this summer to Scot- 
land, Cornwall, or Southern France.—For par- 
ticulars or bookings write to TRAVEL EX- 
CHANGE LTD., 121 Askew Road, W.12. 


"SEE SPAIN 


A few vacancies still available for 15-day holi- 
days for the Costa Brava, Mallorca, Ibiza, Sitges, 
San Sebastian, Madrid, Barcelona. 


A few examples : 





By Air 
(Gntd. seats with 
BEA or Iberia) 


By Rail 


Tossa de Mar from 29 gens 46 gns. 
Estartit .. .. » 32 gns. 51 gns. 
Palma .. «+ » 31 gns, 48 gns. 
Soller .. oc 33 gns. 48 gns. 
eee 35 gns. 55 gns. 
San Sebastian ,, 28 gns. 47 gns. 


Send today for FREE illustrated brochure to: 
SEE SPAIN LTD. (Dept. S), 

78 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1. 
‘TO CHOOSE TIME is to save time’ wrote 
Francis Bacon. By choosing and booking your 
Continental holiday now with WAYFARERS 
you'll save time, trouble and expense.— Write for 
a copy of our 1957 Holidays Abroad Pro- 

mme to WAYFARERS TRAVEL 
AGENCY LTD., Dept. S.P., 20 Russell Square, 
W.C.1, Tel.: LANgham 8222. 








TRY AN ‘EN FAMILLE’ HOLIDAY in 
Austria, France, Germany, etc. Why not join 
one of the special groups visiting our Austrian 
Host-Family-Centre, or let us make individual 
arrangements for you to enjoy the interesting, 
friendly atmosphere of a private family? Meet 
and gct to know the people of the country you 
visit. Ius. Brochure: E.F.A., 20 Buckingham 
Sureet, London, W.C.2. 





TOURS AND CRUISES 


CANOE CAMPING CRUISES. Touring the 
Wye Valley & Warwickshire Avon, Everything 
supplied. No experience necessary. Details of 
this attractive & inexpensive Holiday, Lawrence, 
20 William Way, Letchworth, Herts 





berth cruisers, 1,000 miles of canals and rivers 
to explore. Send 6d. for brochure.—Cana! Cruis- 
ing Co. (S), Stone, Staffs. 

CRUISE ON A MILLIONAIRE’S YACHT in 
Springtime, Twenty vacancies only, Days ashore 
Nice-Elba-Rome-Naples (Capri-Ischia) Sicily 
(Taormina-Syracuse) Malta-Sardinia-Corsica, De- 
partures March 23rd, April 6th, April 20th. 15 
Days only from 59 gns., London-London. SPAIN ° 
—by Air or Rail to Perpignan, thence by car to 
the good hotels on the Costa Brava from 14 
days 29 gns., also Balearic Islands, Maijorca- 
Ibiza by our Air/Coach/Steamer unique arrange- 
ment. 

SWITZERLAND - AUSTRIA - GERMANY - 
LUXEMBOURG, Air/Car/River Steamer. Won- 
derful holidays from only 24 gns., also 15 days 
inclusive holidays on ITALY’S Romantic Adriatic 
Coast and her lovely Islands of Sicily and 
Ischia from only 34 gns. THE HELLENIC 
VOYAGE, Venice-Athens (3 days), Crete, Corfu, 
Naples, Rome. Weekly departures, 69 gns. 
AIR/COACH Grand Tours of Italy and Spain. 
Write now for our Illustrated Booklets which 
describe the Holiday you need at the price you 
can afford to pay.—OLIVER’S TRAVELS, 16 
Cork Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 


ESMITOURS offers a variety of personally con- 
ducted tours from 38-68 gns. to Switzerland, 
Italy, Yugoslavia and Southern Spain.—Write 
50 Northey Avenue, Cheam, Surrey 
SCANDINAVIA, 22 days’ luxury, July 31. Finest 
a Few seats, party 20.—ATLAS 
OURS, 45 New B st. aN 
Mayfair 8993, ae ee ee 
TRAMP AND REGULAR CARGO SHIP 
VOYAGES. Apply for brochure of Spring & 
Summer cruises and passages. Early registration 
essential.—A. BOWERMAN LTD., 28 Ely Place 
E.C.1, Tel.: HOLborn 1887. ; 


VISIT SEVEN inhabited French islands in 14 
days. 50-Ton Ketch accommodates 6.—Hebe 
Yachthaven, Hayling. P 





——_ 





LITTLE GUIDE TO VILLAGE INNS 
FARMS, HOTELS & GUEST HOUSES 


Unique treasury of recommended holiday haunts 
on and off the beaten track round Britain’s coast 
and countryside. Full details. tariffs. local ameni- 
ties, etc. With supplementary Mini-Guide to over 
500 friendly halts for bed & breakfast. 5s., p.p. 3d 
COUNTRY COUSINS GUIDE TO LONDON 
(where to Eat, Sleep, Drink, Go !), 2/6. p.p. 3d 
Both booklets 7/6 post free from 


D. VICTOR HILTON, Harbourside. Torquay 








HEAVENLY HOLIDAYS AT 
DOWN TO EARTH PRICES 


Here are some typical 8-day holidays 





AUSTRIA _... coe ese £17. 17.6 
SWITZTERLAND ... -. £18. 0.0 
ITALY eee - Qh @0 


Write for your espy of “The 5 Delights” 
HOTEL PLAN LTD. 


if CHURCH PLACE, JERMYN STREET 
LONDON, S.W.! 


SARK. CHANNEL ISLANDS 


For perfect peace and tranquillity. An 
unspoiled island paradise, “out of this 
world,” abroad but at home, and in the 
Spring a garden of nature's loveliest 
flowers. No motor-cars, no noise or 
crowded beaches. Comfortable hotel and 
Guest House accommodation. For fully 
illustrated Island brochure, Guide map 
and accommodation list, send P.O. Is. 9d. 
to Official Tourist Agent, Box 201, SARK. 





DIG « inn b09 006040506.90468000 6000008 
AGGIE... cocccvcdccocovcccececesssoss 
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ASHLEY 
COURTENAY 


Recommended Hotels 


Planning your holiday? Convalescing after illness? A honey- 
moon in the offing? Whatever the purpose, choose an Ashley 
Courtenay Recommended Hotel. Below is a short selection, 
but if you are interested in other districts please write to me 
for advice. enclosing stamped addressed envelope to: 
Ashley Courtenay, 68 (S.R.), St. James's St., London, S.W.1, 


BANTRY BAY, Co, Cork. ARDNAGASHEL HOUSE, 
25 yards from the sea An Irish Country House Hotel in 
glorious scenery, with goggle fishing, bathing, sailing—or 
just cating. drinking and being lazy. Write R. Kaulback. 
BOURNEMOUTH, CARLTON HOTEL. Patronised by 
Royalty. Situated on the East Cliff and facing full south, 
enjoying both sunshine and sea views. 150 bedrooms and 
suites, Lifts. Central Heating. Excellent garage facilities 
A.A.9°***, Tel: 6560 

CHESTER. THE BLOSSOMS. The atmosphere of the past, 
the amenities of the presem and memorable food and wine 
are characteristic of this famous hotel, a landmark for three 
centuries in this lovely old city of Chestcr, Advance reser- 
vations advisable. Tel.: 23186. 

Nr, EDINBURGH, GREYWALLS, GULLANE. The only 
dour thing about this hotel is its name, for comfort and 
hospitality abound in this lovely Lutyens House. Within 
easy reach of city. First-class golf, private teninis court, 
lovely garden, Licensed, Tel.: Gullane 2144. 
GREYSTONES, Co, Wicklow, GRAND HOTEL. Come to 
Ireland this year for a holiday with a difference. Seaside and 
Mountains. Dub,in 18 miles for shops and shows. Golf. 
First-class fare and comfort, 

JERSEY. C.1, ST 


BRELADE’S BAY HOTEL. In Britain's 


farthest south. Re-opens April 13th, An unparalleled position 


facing sun, sands and sea. We provide first-class food and 


service for the discriminating, Nightly dinner dances 
Cocktail lounge, Write now for brochure 
LINDFIELD, Sussex. COUNTY HOTEL. 1 mile from 


Haywards Heath main line station stands this love!y mansion, 
immune trom sound of passing traffic, It is mainly residential 
with hotel catering and comfort happily blending with 
country house pursuits. Write A. G. Sturdy, Resident 
Director, Tei.: 2358. 

LONDON, N.W.4, HENDON HALL. First-class hotel, 
once home of David Garrick, 20 mins, West End. Excellent 
cuisine, fully licensed; phones all rooms: suites with private 
bath, Hard ternis, putting, billiards, swimming pool, Adjoins 
Hendon Goif Club, Tel.: Sunnyhill 3341/4 

MALVERN, Worcs. MOUNT PLEASANT HOTEL. 
Superbly situated, Supremely comfortable, with first-class 
cuisine and choice wines, Beautiful gardens, Under personal 
Supervisio.. Tel.: Malvern 1837. 

VIA OSWESTRY, LAKE VYRNWY HOTEL Set at 
1,000 ft. in the midst of Wales (34 miles Shrewsbury). 


Beautiful unspoilt countryside Excellent trout fishing, 
Shooting, tennis swimming. Comfort, good food and a 
pleasant atmosphere. Tel.: Llanrhaiadr 244 

ST. MAWES, S. Cornwall, HOTEL TRESANTON. Re-opens 
March 22nd. Lovely country house with terraced gardens to 
water's cdg Beautifully furnished, Club bar. First-class 
cuisine. Sailiag, fishing, Terms from 47s. 6d. per day 
Trains met | Tel.: 322 

TORQUAY. GRAND HOTEL. Don't let petroi problems 


imterfere with your this year’s holiday, We are fifty yards 
only from station and sea, Self- or chaulleur-driven cars can 


be arranged for golf and sightsecing. Good bus service in 


every direction outside hotel grounds, 200 bedrooms (many 


with priv:.te bathrooms). Write S. R. Paul. Te! 


25234. 


TORQUAY. THE IMPERIAL HOTEL Relax in the com- 


fort and luxury of Europe's finest seashore hotel—your own 


sun terraces, beach and tropical gardens, Tennis, squash, 


golf, dancing and other entertainments al: provided, Write 
for the new Brochure SS of this ‘The Eng!ish Hotel in the 


Mediterranean Manner.’ 


WESTONBIRT, Nr, Tetbury, Glos, THE HARE & 
HOUNDS HOTEL, Enjoy the Cotswolds by staying here 
where catering, comfort and the personal touch are distin- 
guishing features, Severn Wildfowl Trust near by. 
Res, Director’ N. V. Price. Tel.: Westonbirt 233 














year. There are longer stops en route, 
a more prolonged stay at the destination. 
As I see it, one of the principal advantages of 
these tours is that from start to finish you can 
relax. Your accommodation is booked every- 
where, your baggage is handled for you, en 
route the noteworthy spots are indicated by a 
courier and the coaches are comfortable. Another 
attractive point, of course, is the cheapness. 
Cooks have a reasonable programme: for 
56 guineas you can drive from Calais or 
Boulogne to the French and Italian Rivieras 


HOLIDAYS AND TRAVEL 


via Bourg-en-Bresse and the Route des Alpes to 
Nice, where a couple of days is spent, then On to 
San Remo via Menton, Bordighera and Ospeda. 
letti, returning to Calais by way of Aix-e. 
Provence, Nevers and Paris.~That takes fourteen 
days altogether. What it comes to is that the 
coach-touring conrpanies’ brochures should be 
carefully studied, the route chosen, finances 
examined—then wherever you choose to go the 
same Standard of comfort and service can be 
relied upon whichever company you give your 
business to. 


No Robbery 


By PHOEBE DRINKWATER 


ou would expect an advertisement in the 

London Times, offering a two months’ lease 
of a villa in Positano in exchange for a London 
flat, to attract replies, It did. The postman was in 
sc bad a humour by the time he had brought the 
first batch of them up the hillside that I had to 
fill him full of Chianti before he would even 
deliver them. 

One of the first I opened was from Mayfair: 
written in delicate handwriting on finely scented, 
light mauve writing paper, from a Mrs. A. She 
and Lord B., she wrote, had been living together 
for ten years, but having seen my advertisement 
it had occurred to them that a change might suit 
them. Would I be interested in coming to London 
and living with Lord A., while she had a holiday 
in Positano? Lord A. would occasionally be 
called away on business—but the caretaker would 
look after me in his absences. 


A Grosvenor Square resident asked if the 
exchange could be for the whole winter, provided 
that my villa in Positano was suitably staffed. I 
wrote back that the excellent Luciana would do 
all the shopping, cooking and washing for about 
£7 a month. My letter crossed one from her 
adding that the Grosvenor Square house had 
three parlour-maids, cook and assistant, butler, 
valet, personal maid and social secretary. I 
increased Luciana’s wages to £8 a month and 
gave her the day off. 

A husband and wife from Swiss Cottage wrote 
saying the exchange sounded suitable if I did not 
mind sharing their bathroom with their two sons, 
both barristers. The elder (they went on to say) 
brushed his teeth and shaved between 7.30 and 
7.50; the second brushed his teeth and shaved 
between 8 and 8.25; at 8.30 the first son, having 
had his breakfast, took his bath until 8.50; and at 
9, the second son, having had his breakfast, took 
his bath until 9.25, Outside those times the bath- 
room would be mine. It was not stated why the 
second son took five minutes longer each session; 
and I did not feel inclined to look into the matter 
myself. 

The tenant of a flat in a new London block 
suggested that I should add £25 a week to my 
share of the exchange, because the flat had 
recently been sublet to royalty (I had foolishly 
included in the advertisement that I was Ameri- 
can). But most of the letters were no more than 
thinly disguised inquiries about Positano—the 
weather, cost of living, texture of the beach, etc. 


A secretary asked me to forward the name of an 
Italian boy as correspondent; if the correspon. 
dence was successful she would visit her pen-pal 
the next year—the exchange of her room for my 
villa could be arranged then. A titled lady wrote 
with no pretence of interest in Positano, simply to 
ask if I could find some maid locally who would 
come and work for her in Devon. After a time] 
began to wonder whether I wouldn’t do better to 
stay in Positano and set up a job—a pen-pal 
matrimonial bureau. 

But in the end I made my choice, and came to 
London. It turned out to have been unfortunate, 
The woman whose offer I had selected brought me 
in and, over a sherry (in a large tumbler), confided 
that it was the first time she had entertained any- 
body in her flat for seven years. She just wanted to 
have somebody there, while she lived in a box- 
room, so that she could hear the sound of voices 
in the flat. 

None of the six possibles turned out to be 
remotely suitable; in the end I got a flat only 
by putting up a ‘Wanted’ card in a Chelsea shop 
window. I was put off, at first, by the woman 
who answered the advertisement, because as soon 
as she heard my accent she pulled out all the 
American phrases she knew: ‘Good, dearie; come 
round tomorrow about ten, OK? Swell, honey 

.. great... that will be wonderful.’ I would 
not have followed it up, only she rang the next 
morning, and insisted on showing me her flat. 
After I had described where Positano was in some 
detail, in relation to Naples, Capri and Rome, I 
was disconcerted when she told me she would 
take my house because she thought she would 
enjoy living in the South of France. It was only 
then that I realised that she had never been out 
of England before, even in her imagination. 

Eventually the deal was arranged. On the day 
before she left she came to see me, and her last 
comment, as she was waving goodbye, was, “Well, 
honey, I'll give everybody in Portofino your love’ 


Portofino! I could just imagine her arriving in § 


Naples and asking the taxi-driver to take her to 
Portofino. He would have, too, if I know 
Neapolitan taxi-drivers, and charged her about 
250,000 lire. 

She got to Positano in the end. I heard from her 
recently; she was complaining that the maid didn't 
speak English, and that the prices were 
in lire, not pounds. But at least | 
am the tenant of a pleasant little Chelsea 
flat. 
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Then choose the always reliable way and relax en route, 
knowing the exact time of your departure, eating and drinking 
in spacious comfort, booking right through to your destination. 
Whether it is a business trip or a holiday, you owe it 

to yourself to be free of travel-worry. 











| » 
( BRITISH RAILWAYS ) 
is ma 





CROSE- CHANNEL 
SERVICE? 


Dependable daily services are maintained all 
the year round with choice of several routes. 








Services and fares from principal Travel Agencies, or the 
CONTINENTAL ENQUIRY OFFICE, VICTORIA STATION, LONDON SWI 
or BRITISH RAILWAYS TRAVEL CENTRE, LOWER REGENT STREET, SWI 





FRENCH RAILWAYS for 
SPEED +-COMFORT~+ PUNCTUALITY 


Wherever you wish to go in Europe, French Railways offer many 
special advantages such as: 


@ PARTY TICKETS; TOURIST TICKETS; FAMILY TICKETS etc. 


—all designed to save you money. 


e THROUGH CARRIAGES WITH WAGONS-LITS, 
COUCHETTES etc. —all adding to your comfort and your service. 


@ SELF-DRIVE HIRE-CARS in 117 French towns including Paris. 
e FRENCH POST OFFICE TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES in France. 





New: CAR-SLEEPER TRAIN: BOULOGNE-LYON 
Save precious holiday time: You and your car carried 
overnight while you sleep. Available both ways from 
June-September BOOK NOW! 











FR E E! Send a postcard NOW for the new coloured booklet 
*FRANCE’ and folders of practical information, 


FRENCH 
RAILWAYS 


Book through your travel agent or French Railways Limited, 179 Piccadilly, London, W.1 
VS-142 





























Two books of great topical importance on 


THE YEMEN 


LORD BELHAVEN’S 
The Uneven Road 


‘The story of his life, told with uninhibited candour, is 
impressive not only on account of the variety of the incidents 
in which he played a part, but no less for the quality of the 
writing.’—Listener With Illustrations 21s net 


HUGH SCOTT’S 
In the High Yemen 


‘He provides an admirable and inspiring account of his 
adventures in one of the very few countries of the world 
which has preferred to keep itself to itself..—Times 

‘ith photographs and maps 21s net 


“ESSAY EZ’ 


rem‘niscences of the 


Marquess of Zetland 


‘Although in this book there is something for everybody, its 
lasting value is likely to be found mainly in the chapters 
which deal with the interpretation of the Asian, and partic- 
ularly the Indian, outlook, in relation to the western world.’ 
—Times Lit. Supplement With Illustrations 28s net 


BARBARA TOY 


just published 


A Fool in the Desert 


Journeys in Libya 


‘Miss Toy likes to travel alone. She has the gift for making 
us share her experiences. This traveller’s tale is gay, in- 
telligent, and illustrated with sun-drenched photographs.’ 

—Liverpool Daily Post With Illustrations 18s net 


In preparation 


A Fool Strikes Oil 


Across Saudi Arabia 


With Illustrations 18s net 


BERYL MILES 
Attic in Luxembourg 


‘A gay and individual account. Attic in Luxembourg is a 
charmingly natural and un-selfconscious book. The reader 
feels t'.at he is actually in the writer’s company.’—Church 
Times With Illustrations 21s net 


The indispensable 
HANDBOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
India and Pakistan 
Burma and Ceylon 
17th Revised Edition With Maps and Plans 50s net 


MURRAY 


JOHN 
























99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1 
Euston 3221 


Letters to the Editor 


‘More Technologists—Bat Where From 7?” 
Stanley Mayne 
The Shops Bill Prof. Michael Oakeshott 
Out of the East and the Way Back 
George P. Bradney, George Edinger 
Christianity and Race Rev. Philip Cohen 


Government by Old Etonians John Hartland, 

Charles Harvey 
Hen and PEN Kingsley Amis 
Oxford Roads Rev. Victor H. Beaton 


Taper and the Welsh Glyn Tegai Hughes, 
D. Emrys Evans, Rt. Rev. Mervyn Haigh 


Hold Tightly Sylvia J, Webb 
American Literature Marcus Cunliffe 
Indexers G. Norman Knight 





‘MORE TECHNOLOGISTS—BUT WHERE 

FROM?’ 

Sir,—It was excellent to read Sir Alexander Fleck’s 
article in your issue of February 15. Its direct 
pointing to the problem of finance in increasing the 
supply of technically trained people in the country 
is most timely. There is all too much lip-service paid 
to the importance of increasing the number of 
technically trained people but all too little practical 
effort to that end. 

The Government is a major sinner in this respect. 
For example, in the Technological Education White 
Paper, employers were exhorted to encourage in 
every way the attendance of young persons at 
sandwich courses. What, in fact, does the Govern- 
ment do about it in Government service? In the 
first place, attendance at sandwich courses was limited 
to people who wanted to be trained in engineering 
or in physics. Every other branch of science had 
the door closed to it. Furthermore, the young persons 
asking to go on the sandwich courses then find that 
they will receive no pay at all during their period 
at college. Nothing could be more dampening to en- 
thusiasm and nothing could be more contrary to 
what is said in the Technological White Paper. 

Is it surprising, therefore, that from the whole of 
the scientific and technical Civil Service the number 
of persons going on sandwich courses in the current 
educational year is only 30 drawn from the Ministry 
of Supply, DSIR and the Admiralty? 

Contrast the straight Government department 
record with that in the near-Government department 
of Atomic Energy Authority. In the Authority’s em- 
ployment there is real encouragement for people to 
take up sandwich courses. There, the officers are 
given leave without normal pay, but they are given 
a non-pensionable allowance equal to the normal 
pay less the 6 per cent. superannuation deduction 
which would be made if they were properly in em- 


ployment. That is to say, the individual is under no 
financial penalty if he goes on a sandwich course. 
Is it not an obvious necessity that this should be the 


position if there is a serious intention to encourage 
people to take up sandwich courses or, for the matter 
of that, any other form of technical or technological 
training? 

Government departments persistently belie in their 
actions what Ministers say in their speeches. The 
failure to give the right financial circumstances to 
enable people to take up training is merely one in- 
stance. An even more important instance is the fact 
that in comparative careers the Civil Service pays 
much more to the administrator than it does to the 
scientist. In the administrative class normal recruit- 
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ment is from the universities of persons with a first- 
or second-class honours degree. In the scientific 
officer class similarly recruitment is with a first- or 
second-class honours degree. From that point the 
similarity ceases. An average administrative officer, 
in the course of his career, will receive £68,000, while 
a scientific officer, again taking an average officer 
in the average career, will receive only £53,000. Yet 
Ministers are as ready as any in uttering what have 
now become the current platitudes of the importance 
of increasing the number of scientifically and techni- 
cally trained people in the country. 

Nothing in the Government’s actions within the 
Civil Service would lead anyone to believe that 
Ministers really mean what they say. This seems to 
be most regrettable, not only from the point of view 
of the individual technical and technological people 
employed in the Civil Service, but even more im- 
portantly from the point of view of the ultimate 
general interest of the country. 

Will Ministers do nothing to see that what they 
say in speeches is translated into action in the course 
of the administration of -the Civil Service?—Yours 
faithfully, 

STANLEY MAYNE 
General Secretary 


The Institution of Professional Civil Servants 


THE SHOPS BILL 


Sir,—It would be unfortunate if the enormity of 
the provisions of the Shops Bill at present before 
the House of ,Lords, and the disingenuousness of 
the defence so far offered for them, were to stand in 
the way of a reform of the law which at present 
governs the hours during which retail shops may do 
business and the commodities they may sell outside 
what have come to be regarded as normal hours. 

It is agreed that the law in these matters is 
disreputable—arbitrary, capricious and in conflict 
with current unobnoxious habits and desires. It is 
sufferable only on account of its imprecision. One 
of the alleged objects of the new Bill is ‘to bring 
the law into repute again’; but the manner in which 
this laudable object is pursued is clearly self- 
defeating. To make the law more uniform, more 
precise and more easily enforcible is quite different 
from making it less disreputable; and the only effect 
of this Bill will be to impose precision and uniformity 
in respect of even greater, more minute and less 
sufferable restrictions, 

When the Bill was introduced it was said to be a 
Committee-stage Bill and that the amount of general 
principle was small. Nothing could be more false. 
What needs to be inquired into is not the reasonable- 
ness of the specific restrictions it seeks to impose, 
but the desirability of having any restrictions at all. 
And, if such an inquiry were in the hands of sober 
men, it is not difficult to forecast what its con- 
clusions would be. 

It may be expected that the provisions of this pre- 
eminently bureaucratic Bill (based upon the Report 
of a Committee which has nothing to say on the 
larger question and which is not only ten years out 
of date but also rich in primordial fantasy) will be 
recognised for what they are, the deplorable revela- 
tion of intelligence abused, and that they will provoke 
their appropriate Nemesis. They read like a neurotic 
headmistress’s rules for the school tuckshop which 
make teachers and pupils alike feel ashamed and 
wish for the holidays. But it does not need this 
curious piece of legislative lunacy to call our atten- 
tion to the depravity of the current law: of 
that every schoolgirl who goes shopping for her mum 
is well aware. And it is to be hoped that in with- 
drawing from this new folly our legislators will not 
be content to leave things as they are.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

MICHAEL OAKESHOTT 
16 New Row, WC2 


OUT OF THE EAST AND THE WAY BACK 


Sir,—Mr. Walker’s letter in your last issue recalls 
an incident which occurred towards the close of 
my service in Malaya which you may think of 
sufficient interest to deserve publication. 

Soon after I assumed the duties of Treasurer and 
Financial Adviser in the then Federated Malay 
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States in 1930, the late Raja Chulan came to my 
office for, as he put it, a friendly chat. In the course 
of his remarks he said, ‘You know, Mr. Bradney 
that although the British rule our country we Malays 
have always retained our pride and courage. The 
British Government, for their part, have always sent 
out gentlemen of fine character who have treated 
us as gentlemen, and we shall remain loyal friends 
of the British.’ 

The Malays are not only proud and brave. They 
are a disarming race. My official duties brought me 
into close contact with the Malayan Civil Service 
Administrative Branch. To me, at least, Raja 
Chulan’s tribute to the British was well deserved — 
Yours faithfully, 

GEORGE P. BRADNEY 
Colonial Audit Service (retired) 
Bradworth Lodge, Lamberhurst, Tunbridge Wells, 
Kent 
* 


Sir,—Mr. Walker clearly never read my article that 
he deplores or he would not write that I never men- 
tioned Malays or ask if I met a good District Officer 
in a Kampong. 

Really, a former deputy director of education 
should know that the word ‘Malaysian’ means people 
of Malay stock, from Indonesia to the Philippines, 
In fact the membership of our union was 100 per 
cent, among the staff of the only Malay language 
daily paper, Utusan Melayu. My vice-president was 
Malay and there were two other Malays on our 
executive of ten. At every annual meeting of the 
Malay Writers’ League I was a guest of honour. 
I have been the guest of Malay headmen (Penghulus) 
from Kuala Trengannu to South Johore, also of 
British District Officers. The latter invariably de- 
plored (a) European bad manners, (5) the paper work 
from directorates that gave them no time to meet 
the people. I acknowledged the type as ‘a leaven of 
courageous Europeans.’ 

Having answered Mr. Walker’s two questions, may 
I ask him two questions. How often in his directorate 
did he visit a Chinese middle school? What facilities 
for education in Chinese did his directorate give com- 
munities of Chinese squatters? 

Mr. Walker says Europeans in Singapore would 
have learnt Chinese ‘were it desirable.’ How can it 
not be desirable to know the language of 80 per 
cent. of the population? When I was in Singapore 
the police boasted one European officer who spoke 
(but could not write! ) Chinese. 

I did -not claim to blaze a trail. My ‘discovery’ 
was not that British officials sometimes win the con- 
fidence of Malay Kampong dwellers, but that 
politically conscious South-East Asia will elect 
Englishmen as its spokesmen and even as its leaders, 
—Yours faithfully, 

GEORGE EDINGER 
14 Great Ormond Street, WC1 


CHRISTIANITY AND RACE 


Sir,—In the review by Mr. Hugh Montefiore entitled 
‘Christianity and Race,’ in your issue of February 15, 
your reviewer states amongst other things, ‘This 
teaching of Jesus on race relationships was so 
revolutionary that it provoked the first great crisis 
of the primitive Church.’ 

May I, with respect, suggest ‘evolutionary,’ instead 
of ‘revolutionary,’ for one can multiply quotations 
both from the Old Testament and from early 
rabbinic literature to show how great was the pro- 
gress which had been made in understanding love 
of one’s neighbour to include members of a different 
race long before Jesus began his teaching. 

Two outstanding examples are those of Leviticus, 
chapter xix, verse 18 (‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself’) and Amos, chapter ix, verse 7 (‘Are yé 
not as the children of the Ethiopians unto me, O 
children of Israel? saith the Lord. Have not I brought 
up Israel out of the Land of Egypt, and the 
Philistines from Caphtor, and the Syrians from 
Kir?’). I would also like to refer your reviewer to 
the excellent book by Dr. Claude Montefiore on 
Rabbinical Literature and Gospel Teachings, page 61. 

An acknowledgement of the sources and roots of 
the teachings of Jesus would help towards a more 
correct interpretation in Biblical scholarship and 
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towards a better understanding of the different 
theologies. —Y ours faithfully, 

PHILIP COHEN 
The Liberal Jewish Synagogue, London 


GOVERNMENT BY OLD ETONIANS 


Six,--We were surprised, not to say a little amused, 
at the indignant complaint you published last week 
from a Mr. Wood, It is clear to us that his pride 
has been deeply wounded, and we would presume 
to soothe his outraged feelings. He insinuates that 
the abusive ‘toilet-paper’ correspondence he received 
was written by someone at this school. That is pos- 
sible, but by no means certain. Doubtless in this, 
as in any large community, there are people who 
might wish to express their feelings by sending such 
letters. Although such action is to be deplored, there 
are times when it deserves the profoundest sympathy; 
and this is one of them. 

We do not intend to reply to the provocative 
argument set out in Mr. Wood’s earlier letter. It 
would take much time and space, and would prob- 
ably be wasted on a man who is plainly ignorant of 
the details of the question, has a complete disregard 
for the true facts and seeks an outlet for his con- 
temptible prejudice in a welter of confused thought 
and a bombast of erratic generalisation, 

No, Sir, we will not waste time in argument. We 
quite understand that Mr. Wood ‘is suffering from a 
severe inferiority complex, probably because he con- 
siders that he was deprived of the finest type of 
education. And so we would like to apologise to him, 
if indeed the letters did come from a Marlburian, and 
we trust that he may learn from this experience to 
write letters more balanced, more moderate, more 
courteous and more accurate. 

We are delighted to hear that he has achieved 
such considerable success as painter, author and 
poet, and we, too, would welcome a slim volume 
of his poetry. If it is appreciated nowhere else, we 
assure him that it will be read with great interest 
here at Marlborough.—Y ours faithfully, 


JOHN HARTLAND, CHARLES HARVEY 


HEN AND PEN 
Sir,—I am just as bewildered by Mr. Daniel George's 
letter as he claims to have been by that bit in my 
review. What does he really want to know? Or is he 
just asking an unanswerable, what-do-you-mean-by- 
it, who-do-you-think-you-are kind of question? All 
right: if what ‘puzzles’ him is how I can have had 
the effrontery to couple the poultry-run with the PEN 
Club—he hopes to impress or terrify me, perhaps, by 
blowing up the latter into ‘the International Associa- 
tion of writers known as the PEN’—then I must 
disappoint him: I just can’t think how I came to do 
it. If he simply can’t see how anybody can call an 
association of writers ‘restricting,’ then I must answer 
that when all the editors, journalists, publishers, dons 
and broadcasters have been allowed for, there remains 
a hard core of writers somewhere about, and that too 
much time spent with other writers restricts a writer 
equally with too much time spent with chickens. I 
agree that many individual writers are better value 
than individual chickens.—Yours faithfully, 
KINGSLEY AMIS 
University College of Swansea, Glam 


OXFORD ROADS 


Sirn—Mr, Robert Blake’s and Mr. J. W. Brown’s 
suggestions are too complicated, The simple and most 
satisfactory solution would seem to be the incorpora- 
tion of Oxford University into London University. 
London could easily absorb the Oxford stream as 
she is used to rapid expansion and her size would 
only be increased by about a third. 

The Oxford colleges could be preserved as 
museums and libraries and would also provide good 
parking space for cars. 

There would be this additional advantage for the 
Church of England—that the intractable problem of 
the congestion of Dark Blues on the Episcopal Bench 
would be removed for ever.—Y ours faithfully, 

VICTOR H. BEATON 
Rougham Rectory, Bury St. Edmunds 


1957 


TAPER AND THE WELSH 

Sir,—Taper is right in thinking that the annual 
debate on Welsh affairs is a farce, and that the 
rhetoric is as laughable as the wit is not. But he 
is less than usually wide awake when he lambasts it 
as a mere pandering to ‘local susceptibilities.’ 

Extreme nationalism seems to me a vicious folly, 
and I have never understood why the English foster 
it so lovingly. There is no more certain way of 
making a Welshman unreasonable than to compare 
his sense of nationality with the regionalism of the 
West Riding. The textbook examples of this kind 
of boneheadedness are Ireland and Cyprus, 

The English are a charming people (until you 
refer to the local susceptibilities which prevent their 
forming a forty-ninth State); what a pity that they are 
so crashingly tactless in their dealings with other 
nations.—Yours faithfully, 

GLYN TEGAl HUGHES 
17 Edge Lane, Manchester, 21 


* 


Sir,—It is a pity that the continued existence of 
Wales, her geography, her language and her per- 
sonal names are so painful to your Westminster Com- 
mentator as to cause him to express the hope that, 
when a Cabinet Minister uses words which mean 
no more than that the Minister for Welsh Affairs 
is concerned with Welsh affairs, he was intending 
to deceive his audience—talking, in fact, ‘with his 
tongue in his cheek.’ Pain is so apt to demoralise 
its victim. Incidentally, his dislike of mixed meta- 
phors prompts me to wonder since when shutters 
have been preferred to curtains to end a farce. 

I apologise to him beforehand for having a name 
which must cause him further pangs.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

D. EMRYS EVANS 
The Bulkeley Arms, Beaumaris, Anglesey 
* 


Sir,—Taper may well be right in criticising the use 
made by some Welsh MPs of the periods set apart 
in the Commons for the discussion of Welsh affairs. 
Theic speeches on these occasions too often seem 
merely plaintive, unconstructive and uncoordinated. 
But he is surely wrong in suggesting that Welsh 
affairs do not substantially differ from affairs in 
this or that part of England, and in minimising the 
importance of the fact that the Welsh are, however 
much diluted, still a different nation from the 
English, with a recognisably different attitude in 
some ways to people and things and with, in addi- 
tion to English, a language of their own, still widely 
spoken. 

Let Taper make a speech in Wales such as he 
would probably make in England on, say, the 
Sunday opening of ‘pubs,’ or let him imagine himself 
a child who has done well in some subjects taught 
in English in one school, but who is now doing very 
badly in them in another school because he is being 
compulsorily taught them in Welsh, or vice versa, 
and he will know. If anything could make the 
‘Parliament for Wales’ movement formidable, it is 
the Taper-mentality, as here revealed, in England and 
at Westminster. 

But there—even the brightest of tapers should be 
excused an occasional fizzle? —Y ours faithfully, 

MERVYN HAIGH 
Argoed, Dolgolley, Merioneth 


HOLD TIGHTLY 
Sir,—There is yet another version of Pharos’s ‘Hold 
tightly.” In Nottingham they say, ‘Old yer tight.— 
Yours faithfully, 

SYLVIA J. WEBB 
87 London Road, Worcester 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 
Sir,—Pharos’s American friend has reason to be 
dismayed at the ‘lack of knowledge even educated 
people in this country display in matters concerning 
American culture. The 130 or so members of the 
British Association for American Studies, most of 
whom teach in British universities, know very well 
what he means and are trying to do something about 
it. both individually and co-operatively. 

However, the situation is not quite as dreadful as 
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Pharos makes out. It is not true that American 
literature is entirely neglected, even if no formal 
teaching of the subject is carried on at Oxford or 
Cambridge. King’s College, London, has for some 
time offered a course in American literature. Not- 
tingham University has introduced courses in 
American literature and thought. And Manchester 
University has provided courses in American litera- 
ture since 1949. Two years ago it established a lecture- 
ship in American literature; and in the current 
academic session students at Manchester can take 
full courses in nineteenth-century American litera- 
ture, twentieth-century American literature, Henry 
James, and the modern American novel. So far as 
I? know, these three universities are the only ones so 
far to have taken the plunge, though individual dons 
in other places are keenly interested, 

It could also be argued that ‘the great cultural 
debates that have formed American civilisation’ are 
dealt with to some extent through the teaching of 
American history, which unlike literature finds a 
place in the curricula of most British universities. 

In general, though, more power to Pharos’s pro- 
posed agitation.—Yours faithfully, 

MARCUS CUNLIFFE 


British Association for American Studies 


INDEXERS 


Sm,—It is proposed to form a Society of Indexers, 
and the project has the full approval of the Pub- 
lishers’ Association. 

Its aims would include the following: (1) to im- 
prove the standard of book indexing and secure some 
measure of uniformity in its technique; (2) to provide 
a pool from which authors and publishers could draw 
experienced indexers; and (3) to communicate from 
time to time papers and notes on the subject. 

If any of your readers who are interested will kindly 
get in touch with the undersigned Hon. Secretary pro 
tem., at 4 Fitzroy Street, London, WI (MUSeum 
3786), they will be sent particulars of the proposed 
Society.—Y ours faithfully, 

G. NORMAN KNIGHT 
4 Fitzroy Street, London, W1 
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Why dabble in speculative investments when 
you can double your money in 15 years with the 
HANOVER BUILDING SOCIETY? You can 
invest from £1 to £5,000—quickly and easily by 
post... You can have it back with interest—any 
time you like . . . Meanwhile it will be as safe as 
houses—and earning you from 3}°% to 43° in- 
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Contemporary Arts 





Young Contemporaries 





Tue annual exhibition called 
‘{‘Young Contemporaries’ is 
one of the typical artistic 
phenomena of the times and, 
as always, the work provokes 
J any amount of speculation. 
There are, for instance, those 
art school pictures which con- 
tinue to represent certain 
ways of drawing, of ‘good’ 
composition, of ‘correct’ 
tonality, qualities whose origin it would now be 
very difficult to discover and define but which 
have always been amenable to examination (and 
to a certain kind of art criticism for that matter) 
and which have in fact been fostered by the 
Ministry of Education’s examinations and the 
teaching habits which they have encouraged. Of 
course, this type of picture has been subject to 
considerable change over the years through the 
personality and idiosyncrasies of individual 
teachers and the influence of current and not so 
current art, but it is important, I believe, to 
realise that anyone who has reached this range of 
picture-making has not in fact gone beyond the 
stage of a pupil who has passed his General Cer- 
tificate of Education; to say that such a student 
has talent is to say nothing more significant than 
that someone who has won a credit in history is 
going to be an historian. It is a level of attain- 
ment which could be reached by many who never 
go to an art school. The Ministry’s examinations 
have, indeed, provided a false rating for capa- 
bilities which have artistically no great signifi- 
cance and if the abolition of these examinations 
and their replacement by internal tests of a more 
profitable and meaningful kind would not in- 
crease the number of artists it might at least 
raise the level of art school training and diminish 
the number of students who are falsely en- 
couraged by the qualifications it purports to offer. 

If such art school pictures provide the main 
body of the exhibition, there are others whose 
qualities are much more difficult to assess. It is 
platitudinous to say that the vast body of histori- 
cal and contemporary examples which can 
tempt a student in one direction or another and 
the fact that, in a vastly over-productive pro- 
fession, supply greatly exceeds demand are the 
two main factors which form the modern 
student's predicament. There is, however, another 
circumstance which is more recent and which is 
particularly evident in the work of the better 
figurative painters in this show. The dominant 
pictorial disciplines of the pre-1939 period— 
impressionism, fauvism, cubism—in all their 
forms and transformations provided a firm pic- 
torial grammar and vocabulary. Now that these 
have lost favour and influence, nothing so posi- 
tive has come to replace them. Much painting by 
under-35s—so-called realism in particular—has 
an essentially opportunist character. A painter 
like John Bratby is an obvious example of this, 
though he is saved by an exceptional energy and 
assurance. We saw last year in the Rebeyrolle 
exhibition such opportunism practised with an 
extraordinary but quite un-English virtuosity and 
plastic power. But in a country dominated by 
what Robert Melville has shrewdly called ‘an 
informal attitude to form,’ such informality and 
opportunism can be entirely dangerous and un- 
rewarding. Many pictures by obviously talented 











students have a flaccidity which is an expression 
of this topical mood. The Arts Council has given 
its prize to a young painter, Margaret Evans, 
whose work to some extent is subject to this 
criticism, but she certainly deserves the prize. 
Her way of painting is at present as wasteful and 
prolix as a young poet scattering epithets and 
images; she has been tempted into the way of 
dribbling paint which is becoming an intolerable 
platitude of the current informality. She paints 
subjects—a still life, a head, a landscape—without 
yet being possessed by them, but she is a natural 
painter with an exceptional appreciation of 
colour. And in this context I should also mention 
extremely promising work by Frederick Fuchs, 
Derek Holland, Carolyn Stafford and Margaret 
Dennis. 

In all these exhibitions—this is the eighth— 
there have been the few who already belong to 
an avant-garde—which now means /’art autre— 
and there are those, teachers and critics who 
regard such individuals with an automatic dis- 
trust, who would say that it is almost the duty 
of a student to be modest, tentative and con- 
servative. I doubt in fact whether there is good 
historical foundation for this attitude, but 
neither is there for the view that the best painters 
are liable to be those who have made the most 
shrewd appraisal of the artistic conditions of 
their youth. In fact only one of the artists who 
belong to this small company in the present show, 
Richard Smith, persuaded me absolutely of his 
talent. Smith, like Miss Evans, is a natural 
painter. His pictures are interesting also because 
they show very clearly the character which 
English action painting is liable to take on by 
comparison with-French or American work. His 
pictures have something of the refinement of 
Pasmore’s in the Thirties or Forties, and have 
a surface as precious and as fragile as a Ben 
Nicholson. What they have not is the plasticity 
of a Sam Francis, one of his masters, nor the 
graphic energy of a Kline. BASIL TAYLOR 


Black Market 


Pig Across Paris. (Academy.) 
—The Passionate Stranger. 
(London Pavilion.)—True 
as a Turtle. (Leicester 
Square Theatre.) 

CLauDE AUTANT-LARA’s Pig 

Across Paris (a much snappier 

title than the original La 

Traversée de Paris) is a 

savage little comedy set in a glum hysterical Paris 

under the Nazi occupation. What a versatile 
director this is! Here the fun is vicious, fierce and 
salutary, ugly as the short skirts, the square 
shoulders and turbans now seem to us, funny 
with a high-pitched hyena quality that makes an 
audience not roar, but cackle at it. And it is 
good: the direction, while fast and raucous, 
being wonderfully smooth and assured without 
ever falling into slickness, the acting as excellent 
as Jean Gabin, Bourvil and a ghoulish collection 
of faces—the anonymous macabre that gives 
flavour to the most insipid French film—can 
make it. The Parisian war-time atmosphere, so 
unlike ours (quite how unlike it would sound 
priggish to say), rings only too true, and the joke 
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about a black-market pig that lands its owners jn 
a Gestapo van has a sour, sad taste about it: the 
semi-jolly ending seeming quite painfully cop. 
trived. The pig is just a night’s work for Martin, 
a taxi-driver unhorsed, as it were, by the occupa. 
tion. Slaughtered in the basement, its squeals 
drowned by an accordion, it lies neatly sliced in 
four suitcases, waiting to be transported acrogg 
a blacked-out city thick with policemen, Germans, 
hungry dogs, patrols and general unfriendliness, 
when the man preparing to carry two of the suit- 
cases is arrested. Into the crisis at this point 
comes Grandgil, a well-known and quite opulent 
painter who takes on the job for a lark and, with 
a mixture of rage and enjoyment, fantasy and 
slyness (a magnificent comic performance, Jean 
Gabin’s: his face, like a podgy Aztec’s, im- 
passive as always, and seeming to register every- 
thing and nothing at the same time), reaches his 
destination, pig and all; and is arrested. The last 
minutes I will refrain from letting out, for fear 
of resentful letters from my readers who like to 
be kept guessing; but they seem somehow out 
of tune. Alas, poor Paris! You can almost smell 
its fragrant unmistakable stink. 

There is an excellent satirical idea in The 
Passionate Stranger, but it fails to come off: a 
guying of the great Latin lover and of the present 
craze on both sides of the Atlantic for films about 
smouldering Sicilians. What Muriel Box, the 
director, has failed to make clear, though, is 
where the satire begins and ends, and what she, 
we and the actors are meant to take seriously, 
It is not at all a bad story; put telegraphically, 
arrival of handsome Italian chauffeur in tranquil 
English family gives novelist wife idea for novel 
which chauffeur, happening to read in manu- 
script, imagines relates to real life, which it 
doesn’t; assumption that novelist wife is in love 
with him leads to various tranquil English jokes 
beautifully played out by Ralph Richardson and 
Margaret Leighton at the (always kindly) expense 
of handsome Italians and the Latin way of going 
about these things. The serious (that is, amusing) 
part of the film is in black and white, the 
nonsense (that is, the Daphne du Maurier novel- 
within-the-film) in colour: a pretty distinction. 
But there were dreadful moments when Miss 
Box, having decided to guy the lending library taste 
in fiction (‘The great house,’ I quote from memory, 
‘lay before him, expectant, like a woman waiting 
to be kissed’), seemed to decide that there were 
likely to be too many of the lending library ladies 
among her audience for her to dismiss them as 
merrily as all that; and what began and ended 
as satire seemed almost, for some excruciating 
patches in the middle, to be asking us to 
take it straight. When the colour gave way 
to the old restful monochrome and to some 
peaceful and quite funny jokes, snug but not 
smug, which is how local humour at the expense 
of outsiders ought to be, one breathed a big 
sigh of relief and realised that of course it had 
all been nonsense. But discomfort hovered, like 
an asthmatic usherette, and one never quite re- 
covered from those bad moments earlier on. 


True as a Turtle is one of those British films 
about husbands who take their wives on sportive 
honeymoons (sailing, this time) and if they were 
true, which I doubt, would make you wonder 
how Englishmen ever get anyone to marry them 
at all. From a funny book by John Coates, 
Wendy Toye directs a rather unfunny film, with 
some dull men and even duller girls and a pet- 
fectly enormous lot of sea. 

At the National Film Theatre, the Inter- 
national Animated Film Festival starts on 
February 23; at the Everyman, Hampstead, @ 
René Clair season is in progress. 

ISABEL QUIGLY 
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Man... and Machine 


Though Kenya possesses a fast-developing 
modern mining industry, it is still possible to see 
ores being won from the earth by the old 
traditional methods. For successful business 
dealings the Westerner needs to know something 
of both these sides of life in Kenya. Here he will 


<————— )_ do well to consult the National Bank of India; 
— for the bank not only provides an efficient 
Yan = modern banking service, but has also a fund of 
‘ee => knowledge of all kinds concerning Kenya, as 
as 


well as India and Pakistan. 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LTD  fead ofice : 26, sisorscate, LONDON, E.C2 


West End (London) Branch : 13 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1 


Branches in: INDIA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON, BURMA, KENYA, TANGANYIKA, ZANZIBAR, UGANDA, ADEN AND SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE 


Bankers to the Government in: ADEN, KENYA COLONY, UGANDA, ZANZIBAR AND SOMALILAND PROTECTORATB 
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HOW 
WILL INDUSTRY 
TAKE THE 
STRAIN ? 


HE prospect for industry has changed more swiftly 
io expected since the Manchester Guardian’s last 
annual survey. To find out exactly how things stand, 
Manchester Guardian reporters have had interviews 
with leading people in industry up and down the 
country. The result—‘Production under Pressure’—is & 
stimulating analysis which shows how far industry can 
be justified in its present confidence. The Manchester 
Guardian Survey of Industry, Trade and Finance, 1957, 
includes many other articles which turn an expert eye 
on the future of industry. 


Will 1957 bring success? READ THE 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 
SURVEY OF INDUSTRY, TRADE AND 


FINANGE, 1957 
ON SALE MARCH Sth Price Two Shillings 


ORDER FROM YOUR NEWSAGENT, RAILWAY BOOKSTALL OR 
DIRECT FROM THE PUBLISHER, GROSS STREET, MANCHESTER 
























facilities. 


One of the Oldest Building Socieltes 


wow PAYING 





with the Society paying the tax thereon 


EQUAL TO £6.19. 1% 


(Where income tax is paid at full standard rate) 


@ INTEREST FROM DATE OF INVESTMENT 
@ NO DEPRECIATION OF CAPITAL 
@ WITHDRAWALS AT SHORT NOTICE 


INVEST WITH SAFETY in this old-established Society with a record 
of over 100 years’ service to investors and those requiring mortgage 
rite for balance sheet and particulars of “How soon can | get 
my money back if required ?”’ 


ALLIANCE PERPETUAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


ESTABLISHED 1654 


31 BAKER STREET, LONDON, W.I 


Also 41 North John Street, Liverpool 2 and 14 Piccadilly, Manchester | 








A Giant Refreshed 
WHATEVER the merits and weak- 
nesses of Walton’s opera Troilus 
and Cressida, its success seems 
to have done him good. After a 
gap of nearly twenty years, he 
has found the creative impetus to 
embark on a new series of big symphonic 
works. The first of these, the Cello Concerto, has 
now appeared, and few could have expected 
anything so fine. It is entrancing, a work of a 
man refreshed in spirit, a happy work of a man 
who having by an effort of will forced himself 
out of a state of despondent inactivity has sud- 
denly found his inspiration renewed by the sheer 
joy of having done so. Not that its tone is 
jubilant. It is almost wholly subdued, but along 
with the rhetorical vehemence of the old works, 
something of their plangent intensity has also 
gone. This seems to be the result of a conscious 
effort on Walton’s part to make a more varied 
use of the gift that has already distinguished him 
as one of the outstanding lyrical melodists among 
composers today. The character of the whole 
work is defined at the outset in the first ten-bar 
melody on the solo cello, which begins and ends 
with familiar Waltonian gambits but in the 
middle introduces some quite unexpected and 
uncharacteristic rhythms and interval-sequences. 
It is a most subtly and beautifully constructed 
melody, gradually embracing all twelve notes, 
gently marking each new acquisition, and ending 
on the note tonally most remote from the first 
one, yet firmly anchored to a frequently re- 
curring G. With a dozen other subtleties of 
organisation and phrase-relationship, it belongs 
to the melodic world of // mio tesoro or the open- 
ing tune of Beethoven’s F major Razumovsky 
quartet, where inspiration and deliberation add up 
to magic. 
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February Releases 
BEETHOVEN 
Symphony No. 9 in D minor, Op. 125 (“Choral”) | 
Soloists—Singverein der Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, 


Vienna—Pro Musica Symphony Orchestra, Vienna 
(Horenstein) 
1-12” record 39/7} PL 10000 


| FIRST TIME COMPLETE ON ONE RECORD 


| DVORAK 
| Concerto for “Cello and Orchestra in B miaor, Op. 104 

| TCHAIKOVSKY 

Variations on a Rococo Theme, Op. 33 

Gaspar Cassado, ‘cello—Pro Musica Symphony Orches- 
tra, Vienna (Perlea) 
1-12” record 39/7} 


GRIEG 

Holberg Suite, Op. 40 
{ Wedding Day at Troldhaugen, Op. 65, No. 6 
| Lyric Suite No. 5, Op. 54 
Norwegian Dances, Op. 35 
Bamberg Symphony Orchestra (Remoortel) 
1-12” record 39/7} PL 9840 
MOZART 
Concerto for Violin and Orchestra No. 3 in G, K.216 
Concerto for Violin and Orchestra No. 5 in A. K.219 
Reinhold Barchet, violin—Pro Musica Orchestra, Stutt- 
gart (Reinhardt) 
1-12” record 39/7} 


PL 10050 


MOZART 

Requiem, kK .626 

Soloists—Singverein der Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, 

Vienna—Pro Musica Symphony Orchestra Vienna 

(Horenstein) 

| 1-12” record in sp al folder wit 16-page analytical notes 
£2149 DL 270 

Comp!et wtalogue from vour dea 


VOX PRODUCTIONS (G.B.) LIMITED 


231 Oxford Street, London, W.1 














The mixture of familiar and new in the con- 
certo as a whole is in much the same proportion 
as in this opening melody, though the pattern 
is turned inside out. In the complete work, which 
is similar in form to the thirty-year-old Viola 
Concerto, it is the middle movement, a typical 
Waltonian scherzo, that is familiar, while the 
two slower movements that enclose it bring the 
surprises. Both are fascinating, the first very 
brief and economical, very consistent in mood, 
yet tantalisingly rich in things that the ear wants 
to hear again, the other very varied and episodic, 
with two big cadenzas for the soloist, before a 
long coda in which the main thematic threads 
of the movement are drawn together and mar- 
vellously interwoven with those of the first 
movement. Like the opening melody, these two 
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movements have a beauty of design and relation- 
ship that arouses an almost aching desire to 
identify and account analytically for the endless 
subtleties of detail in which it lies. Walton here 
like Shostakovich in his recent works, has sud. 
denly re-emerged, when he had almost been given 
up for lost, as one of the handful of great com. 
posers working today. The existence of Troilus 
which despite its success did not re-establish him 
in this way, only makes the new development 
the more remarkable—and the more welcome. 
Few perhaps will feel any need to have second 
thoughts about Troilus itself, but one at least will 
be hurrying at the first opportunity to have 
another look at the Violin Sonata, to see whether 
after seven years some words do not have to 
be eaten about that. COLIN MASON 


Instrumental Records 


(RECORDING COMPANIES: 
D, Decca; DT, Ducretet 
Thomson; V, Vox.) 

The admirable Barchet 
Quartet continues its 
Mozart series on Vox. 
Their latest additions are 
K.575 (also in D); the 





K.499 (in D) with 
famous D minor (K.421) with K.387 (in G): 


and a group of early quartets, K.158-160. 
They play them all most beautifully, though 
the recording on the first pair deteriorates 
towards the centre of each side. A special word 
should be said for the three early works, which 
are all brimming over with youthful genius, and 
make an enchanting record that should not be 
missed. Another of the great chamber works, the 
E flat Divertimento K.563, for string trio, is well 
played by the Kehr Trio (V), but without quite 
the vivacity of the Bel Arte Trio on the earlier 
Brunswick version. A lesser trio, with piano, that 
in E major (K.542), appears as a fill-up for 
Beethoven's ‘Ghost’ Trio (D), in which the play- 
ing of the Trio di Trieste lacks a sufficiently ab- 
sorbed or absorbing intensity. Mendelssohn's two 
feathery Piano Trios are a much easier propo- 
sition in interpretation, though a fine sensibility 
must be brought to them if they are not to sound 
vapid. In the brilliant and beautifully balanced per- 
formance of the Trio di Bolzano (V) they beguile 
us from beginning to end. Still more beguiling, be- 
cause musically finer, are Schumann’s two master- 
pieces of chamber music with piano, the Quintet 
and the Quartet, played by the Barchet Quartet 
and Walter Bohle (V) with an ideal blend. of 
classical purity and elegance, and warm romantic 
lyricism. The slight roughening of the recording 
towards the centre of each side, as in the Mozart 
record referred to earlier, should not deter any- 
body from this musically perfect and most 
beautiful disc. Another very persuasive Schu- 
mann performance is by Friedrich Wiihrer, of the 
rarely heard F minor Piano Sonata, curiously 
entitled Concert sans Orchestre, backed by the 
Davidsbiindler Dances (V). Wiihrer also con- 
tinues his series of Schubert piano sonatas, with 
the late A major plus the A minor op. 164 (V), 
in performances that are satisfying though not 
quite so inspiredly poetic as could be—a com- 
ment that applies also to the ‘Trout’ Quintet, 
in which he joins members of the Barchet 
Quartet (V). 

More modern piano music includes the first 
version available in this country of Debussy’s 
Studies, played by Ferber (DT). Although a re- 
cording of this work is badly needed, the very 
critical may still prefer to wait, for despite the 
many virtues of his playing, he does not bring a 


sufficiently poetic insight to the music to com- 
pensate for his distinct shortcomings in point of 
sheer virtuosity. In the Debussy Preludes, of 
which he plays Book 2 (DT), he faces some very 
Stiff competition, against which Gulda’s clean 
ahd decisive playing of both Books (D, two discs) 
is recommended as having a better chance of 
finding favour. A further Decca record of 
Danish chamber music brings the Third String 
Quartet of Tolmboe, a highly interesting work, 
of great intensity and originality, well backed 
by Nielsen’s Fourth Quartet, a very light, gay, 
neo-classical work, characteristic of the Nielsen 
more generally known only in a slight eccentricity 
of manner. An excellent new recording of 
Kodaly’s great Sonata for solo ‘cello is offered by 
Zara Nelsova (D), backed by a Reger unaccom- 
panied sonata that will appeal mainly to ‘cellists. 
Bach would have been a better choice. Vaughan 
Williams’s recent Violin Sonata has quickly been 
recorded (D) by Grinke and Miullinar, who 
reveal it here as a splendid and characteristic 
work, much more inventive and effective than 
it seemed as their original public performance 
of it. On the reverse side Arthur Benjamin joins 
the same violinist in his own Sonatina. Another 
quasi-sonata for violin and piano, Stravinsky's 
Duo Concertant, is excellently played by Gitlis 
and Zelka (V). It is the most rewarding section 
of a disc that includes also the rakish (Rakish 
too) ballet suite The Card Game and the rather 
trifling Violin Concerto, neither very substantial 
but both rare enough to make this a valuable 
issue. Jandcek’s entertaining Sinfonietta comes in 
two versions, of which Kubelik’s (D, medium 
play) is much livelier and brighter than Horen- 
stein’s (V). Finally one still more exotic record: 
Hungarian Rhapsody (V, ten-inch), containing 
Liszt’s Rhapsody No. 2,and some genuine peasant 
music, played in a slightly too urbanised but at- 
tractive and lively style. Cc. M. 





The Spectator 
FEBRUARY 25, 1832 


AT the village of Lavendon, Bucks, on Wed- 
nesday week, some females, with a view to the 
performance of a supposed love-charm, pro- 
cured a cat, and attempted to sever the head 
from the body; but owing to the inexpertness 
of its executioners, the poor animal escaped. 
It was pursued and retaken, and its heart, while 
yet warm, “taken out and roasted in a candle.” 
One of the parties was a married woman.— 
Northampton Mercury. [What is the school- 
master about? or—which is a question as ger 
mane to the matter—what is the clergyman 
Lavendon about? Are they both abroad?] 
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The Little-ease 


By IAIN HAMILTON 


ank smell of doom unmistakably rises. Both 
are from the French, both by cartographers of 
hell. One, de Beauvoir’s new novel,* is immensely 
jong, broad, and shallow, a delta spreading out 
across the intellectual landscape of postwar 
France. The other, a conte of sorts by Camus,f is 
short, narrow, and deep, a bottomless lake held 
in the fold of a dark moral declivity. They are the 
jong and the short of self-deception, moral failure, 
intellectual disgrace, rootlessness, guilt, anguish, 
and despair; and each in its own way sufficiently 
demonstrates that such torments are neither so 
obsolete nor so uproariously funny as some of 
our own kitchen-comedians would have had us 
believe before the catastrophe of Hungary, and 
on a lesser scale that of Suez, reintroduced into 
our complacent air a whiff or two of sulphur. 
‘Why, this is hell,’ says Marlowe’s Mephis- 
topheles, ‘nor am I out of it.’ This is the text for 
Jean-Baptiste Clamence, whose monologue: of 
thirty thousand words forms the entire substance 
of The Fall. He buttonholes the reader in a dock- 
side bar in Amsterdam called the ‘Mexico City’; 
an ancient mariner of our day, he confesses at 
length in a tone of savage and defiant irony. The 
lucid prose flows on vigorously from page to 
page, depositing on the margins of memory its 
wrack of crisp and nasty epigrams. 


oo. are two books here from which the 
r 


‘A single sentence will suffice for modern man: 
he fornicated and read the papers.’ 

But M. Clamence, who used to be a lawyer in 
Paris and is now what he calls a judge-penitent, 
does not lie in wait for newspaper-readers and 
fornicators merely to hand out bitter epigrams: 
this is a mere incidental of his main function— 
the demonstration of the nature of damnation. It 
is an unpleasant lesson, but not one easily for- 
gotten. He talks and talks, sitting opposite the 
reader in the ‘Mexico City,’ pulling him over the 
wet cobbles, sailing with him over the vague and 
melancholy expanse of the Zuyder Zee, accom- 
panying him under the whorehouse windows. 
Once successful in his profession in Paris; neither 
too rich nor too poor; healthy; an accomplished 
lover of women; physically, morally, and intel- 
lectually comfortable; a self-assured realist at 
peace with the world—now he fills his veins with 
alcohol in Amsterdam, dredging an ultimate 
bitterness out of the mud and setting forth his 
degradation to anyone who will listen. 

‘How beautiful the canals . . .” he says. ‘I like 


* THE MANDARINS. By Simone de Beauvoir. Trans- 
lated by Leonard M. Friedman. (Collins, 18s.) 

+ THe Fatt. By Albert Camus. Translated by Justin 
O'Brien. (Hamish Hamilton, 10s. 6d.) 





the smell of stagnant waters, the smell of dead 
leaves soaking in the canal and the funereal scent 
rising from the barges loaded with flowers.’ 

Whatever the nature of the personal crisis 
which he cherishes like a cancer, he has still 
strength enough to strike with his claws at the 
outside world: : 

‘For instance, you must have noticed that our 
old Europe at least philosophises in the right way. 
We no longer say as in simple times: “This is my 
opinion. What are your objections?” We have 
become lucid. For the dialogue we have sub- 
stituted the communiqué. “This is the truth,” we 
say. “You can discuss it as much as you want; we 
aren't interested. But in a few years there'll be the 
police to show you I’m right.” ’ 

Certainly, however one may fidget from time to 
time in the role of wedding guest, the monologue 
holds the attention and disturbs the imagination. 
Clamence’s ‘essential discovery,’ as he calls it, is 
revealed exactly half-way through the book. 
Crossing the Pont Royal one evening he passed a 
young woman leaning over the railing. Before he 
had gone fifty yards he heard a splash and a cry. 

‘I told myself that I had to be quick and I felt 
an irresistible weakness steal over me. I have for- 
gotten what I thought then. “Too late, too far...” 
or something of the sort. I was still listening as I 
stood motionless. Then, slowly, in the rain, I 
went away. I told no one.’ 

But this failure on the Pont Royal was not so 
much the cause of Clamence’s disintegration as 
the agency through which it was accomplished by 
greater forces. His unrestrained self-conscious- 
ness was already leading him to see a double 
image in the looking-glass; the virtue was already 
draining out of the world around him; his extreme 
moral sensibility was already turning the casual 
intercourse of every day into a nightmare; he 
already felt the weight of the albatross about his 
neck. The catastrophe on the Pont Royal served 
to accelerate a natural process. 

‘The whole universe then began to laugh at 
me.’ 

The vanity of the world—or, as he puts it, ‘the 
frivolity of seriousness’—comes like a blight over 
thought and emotion. At first he tries to content 
himself with playing a role, but this is useless— 
for modesty helps him to shine, humility to con- 
quer, virtue to oppress. And so he withdraws 
towards the lowest depths, judging himself relent- 
lessly, punishing himself with joyless debauchery, 
fitting himself into a spiritual version of the little- 
ease—the medieval cell which was neither high 
enough to stand up in nor wide enough to lie 
down in. Towards the close the monologue grows 
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richer in texture; wilder and more anguished; 
more bitterly catastrophic and God-denying in 
tone—a howling in the swamp. 

Thus we have our present and plentiful horrors 
canalised in depth by Camus, who takes his epi- 
graph from Lermontov: ‘Some were dreadfully 
insulted, and quite seriously, to have held up as a 
model such an immoral character as A Hero of 
Our Time; others shrewdly noticed that the 
author had portrayed himself and his acquain- 
tances. . . . A Hero of Our Time, gentlemen, is 
in fact a portrait but not of an individual; it is the 
aggregate of the vices of our whole generation in 
their fullest expression.’ 

M. Camus has written a most valuable and 
disturbing book to remind us of a great deal that 
we should prefer to forget. It is profoundly 
moving in its delineation of the godless state in 
which men take it upon themselves to pronounce 
daily the Last Judgement—a handy little primer 
of hell recognised, accepted, and, in the utmost 
confusion and agony of spirit, endured. 

To turn from this small volume, so meagre in 
pages but so rich in allusive content, to the mighty 
sprawl of The Mandarins is like putting down a 
glass of applejack and starting on a dozen gallons 
of the cider from which it is distilled. The com- 
parison is monstrously unfair, of course. One is 
not to blame Mile de Beauvoir for writing a most 
accomplished novel, one of the best since the 
war. All the same, it is dispiriting to begin with, all 
those cold pints on top of the fiery calvados. So 
much detailed lifting of glasses and skirts, so 
much taking out of cigarettes and down of 
trousers, coming and going and talking and 
telephoning and one damned bed after another. 
Still, the piling up of detail soon has the desired 
effect. Simple curiosity whips the reader through 
cafés, bedrooms, newspaper offices and boule- 
vards, and sustains him through the ideological 
expositions with which the author illumines the 
political and moral dilemmas of her characters. 

These characters are fictitious, of course (as the 
customary disclaimer states), but many of them 
and many of the events in which they are involved 
have, presumably, an umbilical correspondence 
with the realities of intellectual life in Paris during 
the years immediately after the war. Mile de 
Beauvoir also might well have taken Lermontov’s 
note for epigraph, for there is a sense in which 
her book is complementary to that of Camus, 
copiously descriptive where his is curtly diag- 
nostic. It is not an attractive slice of life which 
she so deftly and honestly presents—an arid and 
sterile expanse in which her intellectuals, moving 
in a vacuum and separated one from the other by 
limitless spaces of the spirit, stave off their despair 
by whistling in tune with the Communists. One 
can see why: for theirs is a world of abstractions, 
one in which simple human affection scarcely 
exists, in which children are not conceived, in 
which politics is naively played at by influential 
people who all too easily play into the hands of 
those for whom politics is not a game of chess. 
Still, although the novel is in great part a record 
of disenchantment, all is not hopelessness. There 
is a hasty reconciliation with real life in the last 
few chapters. Amor omnia vincit. A child is con- 
ceived. Life goes on, says this accomplished 
author and eminent existentialist. Which, in the 
circumstances, is a more exciting moral than one 
might suppose. 





Something Fresh 


The Comforters. By Muriel Spark. (Macmillan, 
13s. 6d.) 

Tuis is a complicated, subtle and, to me at 
least, an intensely interesting first novel. I 
do not think that it is totally successful. Miss 
Spark has attempted something very difficult. 
There are elements of gaucherie which a duller, 
more experienced novelist would have avoided. 
But at a time when ‘experimental’ writing has 
quite justly fallen into disrepute, her book is 
highly exhilarating. 

She has attempted, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, to impose one on the other and to com- 
bine two distinct themes, each with its own leading 
character. The first theme is the mechanics of 
story-telling, the second a case-history of insanity. 
The result is not easy to describe. First there is 
a story. A lively, likeable, old-age pensioner of 
gypsy descent lives alone in a Sussex cottage. 
She will accept no help from her daughter who 
is married to a prosperous, pious merchant. Her 
grandson, a man of indecent curiosity improbably 
employed as a sport-commentator on the wireless, 
is curious to know how she ‘manages.’ He dis- 
covers that she is the head of a gang of jewel- 
smugglers who use preposterously elaborate 
means of secrecy. Here, baldly stated, is the germ 
of a conventional mystery story. The plot 
thickens to inspissation. For no plausible reason 
the chief agents of the gang are the husband and 
son of a protegée of the daughter, once employed 
as the detective-grandson’s nursery governess. 
The London agent is a_ bookseller, a_ Bel- 
gian baron with black blood and an interest 
in black magic, who has been the lover of the 
bigamous wife of the first agent. This wife is 
also the business partner of the homosexual 
brother of the pious, prosperous son-in-law. 
Moreover, the first nursery-governess wife turns 
up as matron of the hostel to which the former 
mistress of the detective-grandson is sent when 
she is received into the Church from which he has 
apostatised. It is all rather absurd and, I presume, 
is meant to be absurd. The point is that the 
mechanics of story-telling operate in the same 
way for absurd as for plausible stories. The inter- 
est is in the relationship between author and 
character. Every novelist, good or bad, must 
know the odd stages of intimacy and indepen- 
dence in which he deals with his ‘creations.’ 
Sometimes he is drawing directly on his own 
experience, recording what he has observed of 
men and women about him; usually his experi- 
ences have become so digested in the imagination 
that no identifiable portrait results. Sometimes 
he is in control, forcing his characters into situa- 
tions convenient for his theme. Sometimes the 
characters assume responsibility and he finds him- 





self following them anxious and bewildered 
many paces behind. During composition 
extraneous elements intrude and are sometimes 
accepted, sometimes extruded. Miss Spark reveals 
the whole process. The importance to the various 
members of the family of the grandmother’s 
nefarious activities gives reality to the artificial 
construction. Her theme enables her to assemble 
a brilliant series of passages describing the man- 
ners and customs of modern English Roman 
Catholics. 

Now comes the feature which makes The 
Comforters such difficult and such rewarding 
reading. The narrator is the neurotic ex-mistress 
of the detective-grandson. Between them there 
subsists love and loyalty which will eventually 
result in marriage. Meanwhile the narrator, her- 
self an important character in the story, goes off 
her head. The area of her mind which is com- 
posing the novel becomes separated from the area 
which is participating in it, so that, hallucinated, 
she believes that she is observant of, observed by, 
and in some degree under the control of, an 
unknown second person. In fact she is in the 
relation to herself of a fictitious character to a 
story-teller. It so happens that The Comforters 
came to me just as I had finished a story on a 
similar theme and I was struck by how much 
more ambitious was Miss Spark’s essay and how 
much better she had accomplished it. 

When I say that she is not totally successful, I 
mean that, though every page is of vivid interest, 
there is, or so it seems to me, some confusion 
between the real and the actual. There is, for 
instance, at the end, a death which gets into the 
papers and is the subject of legal inquiry, which 
can only be the fantasy of the narrator’s dis- 
ordered mind. It is never quite clear in which 
world, that of the novel or that of actuality, each 
event occurs. The only book I can think of which 
has any affinity with this is Cards of Identity. 
That was in many ways more elegantly written, 
but it had a basic futility which The Comforters 
escapes. Throughout all the narrator’s aberra- 
tions she has a fixed point of reference in her 
religious faith. Real sacrilege (or the idea of it) 
shocks her in quite a different way from her 
imagined terrors, and the obligation of following 
the rudimentary discipline of her faith is more 
compelling than the desire to evade the control 
of the imaginary director. 

I fear I have given a most inadequate account 
of this very difficult book. In spite of its basic 
obscurity the surface is alight with happy pas- 
sages. The scallywags who, mostly, comprise the 
cast are deliciously portrayed. It is a thoroughly 
enjoyable work. I can’t think, by the way, why it 
is called The Comforters. EVELYN WAUGH 
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In All Directions 


Adventure with Two Passports. By W. Byford. 
Jones. (Robert Hale, 21s.) 
The Palace and the Jungle. By Nina Epton. (Ol¢. 
bourne Press, 16s.) 
Return to the Irrawaddy. By F. Kingdon-Warg, 
(Melrose, 25s.) 
South from the Red Sea. By Haroun Tazieff, 
(Lutterworth, 18s.) 
Work and Life on Raroia. By Bengt Danielssog, 
(Allen and Unwin, 25s.) 
Ascent to the Tribes. By Isobel Kuhn. (Lutter. 
worth, 15s.) 
COLONEL ByFORD-JONES spent five years in the 
Middle East during the war, and last year re. 
turned there as a journalist, visiting all the 
trouble spots, Egypt, Jordan, Syria, Israel and 
Cyprus, renewing old friendships, interviewing 
the leaders and the led, questioning, probing. 
Thanks to his experience, his knowledge of the 
area, and particularly his friends, through whose 
good offices he obtained advantages denied his 
colleagues, he was able to get a remarkable over- 
all picture of this politically volcanic region. His 
book, Adventure with Two Passports, which reads 
at times like the best sort of spy thriller, is of 
immense topical interest, and combines a wide 
survey of the Middle East’s current problems 
(with sanguine suggestions as to how these should 
be solved) and detailed portraits of the main 
protagonists. His talks with Nasser, that radiantly 
fanged dynamo, fount and father of Arab 
nationalism, with young King Hussein, Glubb 
Pasha, candid and loyal, Mr. Ben-Gurion, loved 
for his simple goodness, and the harrassed Sir 
John Harding, are very revealing, and his excur- 
sions through the political hinterlands where the 
cloak-and-dagger boys and éminences grises plot 
and counterplot, make fascinating though disturb- 
ing reading. Where we fail completely and con- 
sistently, he says, is at propaganda. Compared 
to the lengthy and sensational blasts from Cairo 
radio, so similar to Moscow’s as to be practically 
identical (though this is hotly denied), our broad- 
casts are of unsurpassed feebleness. Colonel 
Byford-Jones brings dangers to»our attention with 
alarming clarity, contriving also, by the liveliness 
of his writing, to be as entertaining as he is pre- 
cautionary. 

Nina Epton’s latest travel book, The Palace and 
the Jungle, records a trip to Indonesia, the pur- 
poses of which were to visit, if possible, the 
remote Badui tribe known as ‘the Invisible 
People,’ to be initiated into the mysteries of 
ancient court ceremonial, and to study the 
island’s religions and superstitions. She suc- 
ceeded in gaining all these objectives, and in a 
brisk conversational style relates her varied ex- 
periences. The pacifist, ascetic Badui who live in 
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By Maxine Davis. A tactful, human but forth- 
right book which can help every married woman 
or bride-to-be to greater happiness in marriage. 


15s. 
(st ULF COAST STORIES 
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By Erskine Caldwell. 21 stories of the comedies 
and tragedies of love among Gulf Coast people, 
told with all the humour and sensibility we expect 
from the author of Tobacco Road 13s. 6d. 
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f N THE ART OF THE 
THEATRE 

By Edward Gordon Craig. A new edition with 

a new Foreword by the author of a classic 


work which has for so long inspired, angered 
and delighted theatre people. ///ustrated. 25s. 


qQ ECRET UNDERSTANDING 
SS 


By Merle Miller. ‘This is a very efficient 
thriller. Mr. Miller is expert in his job. Writing 
smooth; pace fast.””—v. s. PRITCHETT, The 
Bookman. 13s. 6d. 


SI MALL HOURS 


By John and Diana St. John. An Entertainment 
for the Sleepless. A soothing anthology of folk 
lore from many centuries. The ideal bedside com- 
panion. 16s. 


EF OLD IN THE SKY), 


By Max Catto. Brilliantly tense and excitingly 
unusual story of the rescue of an aeroplane 


crashed in a Congo swamp. 
16s. 
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a jungle stronghold and refuse, except in the case 
of Miss Epton, all contact with the world, mysti- 
cal ceremonies, palace puppets and a golden 
spittoon, Borobodur, the great shrine to Buddha, 
and a gamelon orchestra were spread, so to speak, 
before her, and she loved and absorbed them 
down to the last detail. Java is an island of en- 
chantments, but though the fascinated Miss Epton 
is deeply conscious of this her writing fails to 
communicate its magic. The scent of the frangi- 
ni blossoms seems to have been swept away 
by her fresh-blowing style. 

As for Mr. Kingdon-Ward’s long, beautitully 
photographed book on the North Burmese back- 
woods into which he and his wife journeyed ona 
botanical expedition, it is, to the uninitiated— 
though probably only to them—too long and too 
botanical. One of the most famous botanists in 
the world, he has tried to pad out the rhododen- 
drons as it were with a day-to-day record of 
happenings and encounters. This holds the lay 
attention for a while, but soon the succession of 
trips up and down mountains in pelting rain, the 
reiteration of minor discomforts and majot joys, 
and the descriptions of exotic flora and fauna 
become tedious. One envies readers who have 
been to Burma and can recapture in mind its 
splendours —rather elusive here — or have a 
genuine interest in bauhinia variagata. 

The first half of South from the Red Sea 
would serve as a running commentary to 
Cousteau’s under-water film The Silent World, its 
author, Haroun Tazieff, having been a geologist 
on this expedition. Later he takes to the land 
and gives a good, simple account of some ad- 
yenturous journeys through darkest Africa, his 
most notable achievement being a_ night's 
sojourn at the bottom of a crater in the Belgian 
Congo. 

Work and Life on Raroia is a specialist’s item, 
a meticulously detailed study of a little-known 
Polynesian group made by one of the members 
of the Kon-Tiki raft expedition, Bengt Danielsson. 
Suitable only for anthropologists, dedicated 
sociologists, and people who are not shy of tables 
summarising meteorological data and the con- 
sumption of imported food in grams. 

In Ascent to the Tribes, Mrs. Kuhn’s mis- 
sionary experiences in remote regions of Thailand 
inspire profound admiration, but an equally pro- 
found faith in the necessity of the enterprise is 
requisite to appreciate her style of writing. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


Beckford’s Folly 


Life at Fonthill, 1807-1822: The Correspondence 
of William Beckford. Translated and edited 
by Boyd Alexander. (Hart-Davis, 35s.) 

Two years ago, Mr. Boyd Alexander published 

Beckford’s Journals of his life as an exile in 

Portugal and Spain. They were a record of 

disaster, for Beckford failed to rehabilitate him- 

self and he returned to England as he had set out, 

a moral leper. He brought with him, however, 

as a consolation, Gregorio Fellipe Franchi, a 

handsome Portuguese singer, ten years younger 

than himself and addicted to the same perver- 
sions. Whenever Franchi was away from Fonthill 
on business, or pleasure, or the more complicated 
business of Beckford’s pleasures, Beckford wrote 
to him, sometimes three times a day. For safety’s 
sake, they were written in Italian with a liberal 
sprinkling of Portuguese and French; to make 
them even more obscure, code words for 

People or actions were normally used, adding 

immeasurably to Mr. Boyd Alexander's diffi- 

culties as an editor and translator. He discharges 
both tasks with the same masterly skill that was 
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so apparent in his edition of the Journals. Over 
a thousand letters survive and selection cannot 
have been easy. From what is quoted, no one 
can doubt the scrupulous fairness with which Mr. 
Alexander has presented all facets of Beckford’s 
tragic but trivial life. 

Although naturally Beckford clutched at straws, 
he knew that his ostracism would last his life. 
He had no hope of a career, no prospect of being 
a leader of society which his wealth and estates 
would naturally have brought about had his 
tastes been normal. So he barricaded himself in 
Fonthill and built—a fabulous Gothic abbey. The 
expense was monstrous, the architect, Wyatt, 
dilatory and slap-dash, the clerk of the works 
incompetent, possibly corrupt. Almost before it 
was up the house was in a chronic state of col- 
lapse. Pictures, cabinets, furniture, books, cur- 
tains were on a scale to match the house. 
Beckford bought like a millionaire—Gibbon’s 
library complete, the top price for a Gerard 
Drou, not one Brueghel but several, the best 
Claudes, a wonderful Bellini, furniture that 
belonged to princes; crimson curtains cascaded 
down the ninety-foot arches, carpets ran for fur- 
longs through the vaulted galleries, lined with 
cabinets full of rarities that he could never resist 
—nor pay for. Beckford, alas, was not a mil- 
lionaire, not even a very rich man; his mania 
consumed his capital. His fortune, such as it was, 
was built on sugar, the price of which steadily 
dropped throughout his lifetime. Fonthill was a 
miracle of debt, credit and ingenuity. As an 
old man he had to sell up, but he began all over 
again at Bath, building, collecting, piling up the 
debt; the fable of his wealth kept him afloat. He 
may have been a prey of the sharks, but they 
proved gullible. 

Beckford built and bought to forget, to fill 
the empty days; to twist his mind away from 
his obsession. And naturally he cursed his fate 
and blamed society for the tragedy of his life. 
If only the laws had been different, if only society 
had been tolerant, how much more successful 
Beckford would have been! At least Beckford 
thought so, and Mr. Alexander tends to agree 
with him. I doubt it. Of course, Beckford’s taste 
for boys and the scandals in which it involved 
him were a disaster. The plight in which they 
placed him was used, however, as an excuse to 
deceive himself, to conceal graver weaknesses 
of temperament—his lack of strength, of resolu- 
tion, of capacity to concentrate, or to achieve. 
His gifts, although definite and remarkable, frit- 
tered themselves away. Fonthill is, in itself, a 
perfect example; it was designed, changed, re- 
designed, left half-built, begun again, an endless 
circle of indecision, and the cause was not only 
chronic shortage of money but triviality of 
temperament and a frustration that lay deeper 
than sex. Indeed his vices were an expression of 
weakness rather than a cause. Had he wished, 
he could have retired abroad and enjoyed him- 
self to his heart’s content. Instead he pined, 
attempted adventures, gave them up,’and retired 
to the frustration of Fonthill. The same triviality, 
the same weakness, the same incapacity runs 
through all of his life and work. In spite of the 
disasters and the ostracism, a career &’s a writer, 
a dilettante, or even a lover was open to him. 

Nevertheless, the wounds, though self-inflicted, 


were real wounds. Despair, frustration, tedium, ° 


all bitter with longing, were the moods in which 
he lived. And they resulted in creative, if frag- 
mentary, expression. In building, in collecting, in 
writing, he showed originality; all he lacked was 
the power to sustain it. 

These letters, time and time again, display 
Beckford’s real talent as a writer. There are pas- 
sages of beauty, of satire, of vituperation, of sen- 
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suality—all unforgettable. As soon as his pen 
touched paper, boredom vanished; all is bril- 
liantly alive. Perhaps we should not pity 
Beckford’s fate, for its strange necessities brought 
his slender talents to their odd fruition. 

J. H. PLUMB 


Victoriana 


English Historical Documents. (General Editor, 
David C. Douglas.) Volume XII (I), 1833- 
1874. Edited by G. M. Young and W. D. 
Handcock. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 95s.) 

Tuis series of thirteen immense volumes promises 
to be one of the most valuable contributions of 
modern times to historical scholarship. The latest 
volume—the fifth to appear so far—is no less 
admirably edited than its predecessors. It con- 
tains a mass of fascinating information as in- 
teresting to the general reader as to the profes- 
sional historian. The sheer volume of documenta- 
tion in this period must have made the task of 
the editors especially difficult. They are to be 
congratulated on the way they have achieved 
it, and also upon the excellent introductory 
passages to each of the twelve sections into which 
the book is divided. 

Of course every student of the Victorian age 
will have his own views as to what should be 
included in a volume of this kind. In the section 
on the Crown it might have been better to have 
given some of the documents relating the forma- 
tion of the Aberdeen Coalition in 1852—an event 
which marks perhaps the apogee of royal in- 
fluence in the Queen’s reign; and perhaps some- 
thing on the Crown's failure in 1859 to secure 
the premiership for that arch-courtier, Lord 
Granville. Perhaps, too, the section on Industrial 
Conditions would have been improved by more 
documentation of the really reactionary views 
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The Mandarins 


Simone de Beauvoir 


First reviews of a book that has enjoyed 
a phenomenal success in France (PRIX 
GONCOURT ; 200,000 sale) and the U.S.A. 


* A superb document, containing analyses 
of great brilliance.” —iris murDocH, SUNDAY TIMES 


“There can be no doubt of its fascina- 
tion.””—s, G. WEIGHTMAN, OBSERVER 


“It was high time that this extremely 
important novel became available in 
English.” —paut soHNsoN, NEW STATESMAN 

704 pages, 18s. 


Bryher 
The Player's Boy 


“On page after page there are touches 


that make one catch one’s breath.” 
—M, R, RIDLEY, DAILY TELEGRAPH 


“Equal in beauty to The Fourteenth of 
October. The whole story becomes part of 
the reader’s life.”-—eprrn srrweLt, suNDAY Times 


She writes historical novels like no one 
” 
else.” —p. HOLLOWAY, NEWS CHRONICLE 12s. 6d. 
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REBECCA 
WEST 


The Fountain 


Overflows 


‘It is clear that this is the fruit of many 
years’ quiet consideration by a mind of force 
and understanding ... many readers will 
derive from it a lot of well-justified pleasure 
for years to come.’-—TOM HOPKINSON 
(Observer). ‘A masterpiece... a novel on 
the grand scale..—DAvip HoLLtoway (News 
Chronicle). ‘A great novel... a beautiful 
copious book of great compelling force.’— 
JOHN CONNELL (Evening News). 16s. 


MARGARET 
KENNEDY 


The Heroes 
of Clone 


Witty and highly entertaining.’ —MICHAEI 
Swan (Sunday Times). ‘Miss Kennedy 
looses off her arrows as a gay and enjoyable 
matter of course.’"—The Times. 15s. 


MURIEL 
SPARK 
The Comforters 


In The Comforters Miss Spark explores not 
one vein of private fantasy but lialf-a-dozen 
cunningly interwoven . . . is certaimly a re 
markable first novel, original and deft in 
characterization, and humming with intel- 
lectual energy.’—The Times. 13s. 6d. 


DAVID DAICHES 
Two Worlds 


AN EDINBURGH 
JEWISH CHILDHOOD 


‘Will give pleasure to many readers.’— 
RICHARD CHURCH | Bookman.\ ‘Engrossing 


... The merit of the book lies in its candour 
and frankness.’—Sheffield Telegraph. 15s. 


MACMILLAN 
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with which the great Victorian reformers had to 
contend. Certainly it would have been well to 
have included extracts from the speeches of those 
who argued the wickedness of preventing women 
from working in coal mines or the economic 
perils of restricting the daily hours of labour for 
little children to eight. Nevertheless it would be 
wrong to dwell too much on this sort of thing. 
The forty years covered by this volume really 
were an age of progress and it is right to em- 
phasise the fact. 

One of the most interesting sections is on the 
Law, Penal System and Courts—a fascinating 
topic too often left as an arid monopoly of legal 
historians. I was delighted to find my favourite 
quotation from the Law Reports, one of the few 
judicial utterances which has ever brought about 
a major reform—in this case of divorce law. 
It is Mr. Justice Maule’s judgement in the case 
of Rex v. Thomas Hall (1845): 

Prisoner at the bar you have been convicted of 
the offenas of bigamy, that is to say of marrying 
a woman while you have a wife still alive, though 
it is true she has deserted you and is living in 
adultery with another man, You have therefore 
committed a crime against the laws of your 
country, and you have also acted under a very 
serious misapprehension of the course which 
you ought to have pursued. You should have 
gone to the ecclesiastical court and there ob- 
tained against your wife a decree a mensa et 
thoro. You should then have brought an action 
in the courts of common law and recovered, as 
no doubt you would have recovered, damages 
against your wife’s paramour. Armed with these 
decrees you should have approached the legis- 
lature, and obtained an Act of Parliament, which 
would have rendered you free, and legally com- 
petent to marry the person whom you have 
taken on yourself to marry with no such 
sanction. It is quite true that these proceedings 
would have cost you many hundreds of pounds, 
whereas you probably have not as many pence. 
But the law knows no distinction between rich 
and poor. The sentence of the court upon you 
therefore is that you be imprisoned for one 
day, which period has already been exceeded, 
as you have been in custody since the com- 
mencement of the assizes. 

Surely at least one judge escapes Jeremy 
Bentham’s sweeping dictum that ‘the most hope- 
less of reforms would be to raise a thorough- 
paced English lawyer to the moral level of the 
average man.” ROBERT BLAKE 


New Novels 
Justine. By Lawrence Durrell. (Faber, 15s.) 


Challenge to Venus. By Charles Morgan. 
(Macmillan, 15s.) 


Giglet Market. By Eden Phillpotts. (Hutchinson, 
12s. 6d.) 


The Big Fella. By Henry Clune. (Collins, 16s.) 


‘The Fourth World. By Daphne Athas. (Secker 


and Warburg, 18s.) 


A Nest of Nightingales. By Arlette Grebel. 
(Gollancz, 12s. 6d.) 


Havinc known four-and-twenty feaders of revolt, 
this mature-novel-reader may be forgiven if he 
remains unimpressed by the pronouncement that 
Lawrence Durrell’s Justine heralds ‘the novel’ of 
the future. His failure to perceive in its style and 
substance all the richness, beauty, power and 
magic that others have seen may not so readily 
be overlooked. 

Responsive to imagery, he finds it difficult to 
switch from executioner to house decorator at 
the behest of the successive phrases ‘In her 
passional life she was direct, like an axe falling’ 
and ‘She took kisses like so many coats of paint.’ 
He cannot visualise ‘the sad velvet broth of the 
canal,’ nor hear in a taxi’s bray ‘the stifled roar 
of a minotaur.’ And, considering matters of fact, 
he is tempted to read no more of a book when 
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he finds in it “Where the carrion is, there the 
eagles will gather’ attributed to Boehme, (Ag 
every schoolboy used to know, the origin of the 
aphorism is Matthew xxiv, 28, and Luke xvii, 37) 

The ‘place’ of this truly remarkable novel is 
modern Alexandria, and the city is an important 
factor in the story, though it is not an Alexandria 
recognisable by any but initiates of the under. 
world. Nevertheless, a literate stranger may fed 
he is encountering old acquaintances here. The 
love-torn Justine, of course, appears by king 
permission of the Marquis de Sade. One of her 
friends, Captain Scobie, the Roman Catholic 
pederast, might, with important reservations, have 
made acknowledgements to his namesake ig 
Graham Greene’s novel. Others look like refugees 
from the prewar Paris of Henry Miller and the 
postwar Paris of Sartre. Among unfamiliar 
figures the most attractive are Balthazar, a 
Jewish doctor conducting a circle of students into 
the mysteries of the Cabbalah, and Nessim, a 
wealfy” Copt merchant who keeps Justine, 
Sade’s Justine was a bore, but she enjoyed ad- 
vantagts of which Lawrence Durrell’s heroine 
has been deprived by the passage of time: this is 
an unshockable age, hard-boiled and deep Freud, 
In mitigation of her tiresomeness, it must be con- 
ceded that the narrator, one of her lovers, a 
long-suffering but ever so compassionate English- 
man, dissects her too frequently. When not at it 
himself he enlists a Frenchman who, in a sad 
velvet broth of a style very like his own, wrote 
a novel about her. He also quotes verbatim her 
spoken self-analysis, gives extracts from her 
journal and Nessim’s, and brings in biographical 
passages from the letters of her Lesbian friend, 
Paid so much attention, she can afford to do 
without a reader. 

Charles Morgan’s Challeng: to Venus is in the 
good old tradition; that is to say, its prose is 
formal and measured; like Gibbon’s as described 
by Colman, it moves to flutes and hautboys, 
through parks and gardens—at least, coming 
after the squalid feverishness of Justine, that is 
the effect it makes. Moreover, it assumes that 
author and reader are at one in a conception of 
visual beauty and right conduct that violates no 
accepted canon, and its characters conform to 
the highest standards of romantic fiction. Fiam- 
metta, a lovely creature, youngest flower of old 
Italian nobility, meets, in an ancient hill town, 
Martin Lyghe, handsome British ex-officer, whose 
war-time reputation for conspicuous courage has 
preceded him. Victims—or beneficiaries—of a 
coup de foudre, they plan to go off together, 
braving the disapproval of the family. The 
reason for Martin’s departure unaccompanied 
makes a nice dramatic point in a story told, within 
its imposed conventions, in so adroit and dis- 
arming a manner that interest and admiration 
can never be withdrawn. No other novel of 
Charles Morgan's is so well composed. 

In a still older tradition is Giglet Market, by 
the nonagenarian author Eden Phillpotts, who will 
have winced at a grammatical error in the blurb. - 
With no loss of cunning he tells a proper good 
story of farming folk down Dartmoor way, of 
lovers’ difficulties with an uncompromising father, 
of a mort of things besides, and of eventual 
wedded bliss. May his readers be legion! 

The tradition of The Big Fella, by Henty 
Clune, is American. Ward boss runs for governor- 
ship—to say that is to spill almost all the beans. 
Dan Hearne was a good guy but he drank, and 
he loved women too well and too often. There 
was also Muriel, wife of a prize-fighter: ‘He 
lowered his head; her face rose to his, and @ 
low guttural sound escaped from her open 
lips. . . .” The election campaign proceeds in the 
customary boozy manner. Dan is defeated. But 
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Classical Theatre 


The English Woman 
of China 


in History 
LADY STENTON makes a AX. scoTT, author, of The 
unique survey of the position Kabuki Theatre of Japan, 
of Englishwomen in the traces the historical develop- 
society of their day from the ment of the Peking theatre and 
earliest times to the beginning makes a detailed analysis of 


technique, costumes and plays. 
of the century. J/lustrated 35s. Ilustrated 30s. 
The Seven Odes 
A.J. ARBERRY composed in 
the Arabian during the sixth 
century, the Seven Odes have 
never before been satisfac- 
torily translated. Professor 
Arberry prefaces his vigorous 
yet sensitive version with an 
introduction to each ode. 25s. 


“.,.laid up for a year—but at least I didn’t 
have to worry too much about money...” 


Recently I was laid up for a-year. As a professional man in practice 

on my own, that might have been very serious for me—the National 

Assistance benefit just isn’t enough for me and my family. Luckily, 

however, I’d taken out a Sickness and Accident Policy with the 

Prudential. All the time I was ill, I had an extra £10.10.0 a week 
coming in—and that’s the sort of security all men in my position 
ought to have. 


Ask the Man from the 


PRUDENTIAL 


The address of the local office is in the telephone directory. 


In Defence of Colonies 


SIR ALAN BURNS, “. ..a 
valuable, constructive, and 
much needed piece of propa- 
ganda.”—The Times “. .This 
book is timely and successful 
in its subject and treatment, 
and deserves a wide success.” 
Scotsman 

















BYZANTIUM: Its Triumphs and Tragedy 


RENE GUERDAN vividly reconstructs the city in all its splendour 
and misery and explains the ideas and institutions thr ‘dominated the 
history of the Empire. 

Book Society Recommendation 


PASTILLES 


Made from Glycerine and Blackcurrants 


In tins 
from all 
Chemists 
>. N 
’ 


Illustrated 30s. 





Revelation and 

Reason in Islam 

A. J. ARBERRY reviews the 
conflict within Islam between 
Revelation and Reason and 
examines the attempts made by 
theology, philosophy, mystic- 
ism and authoritarianism to 
resolve the dilemma. 12s. 6d. 


Faith and Logic 


A group of Oxford philoso- 
phers and theologians discuss 
some of the problems raised 
for Christian belief by contem- 
porary analytical philosophy. 
Edited by BASIL MITCHELL 21s. 


: 


Kwame Nkrumah 





Soviet Secret Services 
DR. OTTO HEILBRUNN 
discloses the full part played 
by the Soviet Secret Services 
in the last war and shows how 
conventional warfare is modi- 
fied by the large scale deploy- 
ment of civilans in espionage, 
infiltration, subversion, sabo- 
tage and partisan warfare. 
2nd. Impression 18s. 





BANKOLE TIMOTHY 
traces Nkrumah’s life fromhis 
childhood in the Gold Coast 
to the battle for independence 
that he fought and won. The 
author is well known in his 
own country and England as 
a shrewd and vivid reporter 
of the West African scene. 

2nd. impression Illustrated 16s. 
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his wife stands by him: “The ties that had bound 
them so many years in wedlock had not been 
entirely severed.’ On well-worn lines this novel 
makes the grade. 

Another American novel—The Fourth World, 
by Daphne Athas—is more original. Horrifying, 
too. No, disturbing rather. It admits us to the 
world of the blind, concentrating on an institution 
for sightless children, to which Actia Clewes has 
come as teacher. Two of the children, Gobi 
Morgan and Rhea Thomas, are gifted beyond 
their years; an effort is required not to feel 
something sinister about them, or indeed about 
the whole school. Some awful tragedy impends. 
What happens is obscure but tragic enough. 
Whether credible is another matter. 

From France comes Arlette Grebel’s short 
novel, A Nest of Nightingales, translated by 
Barbara Bray. In a breathless and giggling style 
a young woman journalist prattles away about 
misadventures with the Ballets Nightingale on 
tour in Holland, Sweden, Denmark and the Tyrol. 

DANIEL GEORGE 


Noble Savages 


Affable Savages. By Francis Huxley. (Rupert 
Hart-Davis, 25s.) 


Tupari. By Franz Caspar. (Bell, 18s. 6d.) 


Beyond the High Savannahs. By James Wicken- 
den. (Longmans, 18s.) 


Man Alone! By V. G. C. Norwood. (Boardman, 
18s.) 


Judging by their more uninhibited accounts, 
travellers no longer find anything naive in 
Rousseau’s concept of the Noble Savage; ‘nobility’ 
is now translated into ‘simplicity of heart’ and 
the alleged savage is reasonably trusting and 
trustworthy, generous with food and shelter, willing 
to treat the stranger with kindness simply because 
he is different—and therefore interesting. His 
reasonable philosophy says that hunting, growing 
crops, fishing and building houses take up enough 
time, and the rest of each day's twenty-four hours 
should be used for story-telling, singing, dancing, 
drinking and elaborate love-making. 

This restatement of the lasting, valuable 
qualities in the so-called ‘primitive’ community 
is clearly made in the best recently published 
books on South American journeyings. Francis 
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THE 


Huxley follows the family tradition of un- 
prejudiced and sympathetic study of unknown 
quantities in his lively journal where he describes, 
with affectionate wittiness and in a racily unin- 
hibited style, his life among the Urubu Indians 
along the Gurupi River in Northern Brazil. 

He got himself accepted on the friendliest 
terms, lived among them in Indian fashion, eating 
their food, hunting and fishing with them, learn- 
ing the language well enough to be able to 
discuss their code, customs and consciences. Re- 
cently cannibals, the Urubu are now a protected 
minority, though the State mechanism which has 
‘tamed’ them has inevitably blunted their vigour 
and courage. Yet they remain a lively folk with 
a great deal of sense of fun, kindness and 
generosity. 

Franz Caspar, a Swiss ethnologist, broke his 
journey home from Bolivia to visit and study the 
Tupari in another part of Brazil. In Tupari he 
offers an account almost identical with Huxley’s 
—the same routine of living closely with the tribe, 
following their customs and digging out their 
beliefs and myths—the tone of which is rather 
drier but, anthropologically speaking, just as in- 
triguing. 

Yet another corner of Brazil has produced 
another first-rate narrative of primitive life. The 
anonymous central figure of Beyond the High 
Savannahs has told his story to Mr. James 
Wickenden, who has most adroitly translated it 
into the first person, and makes of it a masterly 
example of a constructive travellers’ tale. The 
young Guianese narrator left diamond-cutting 
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in the city to try his luck as a diamond prospec. 
tor among the Pakaraima Mountains. He fell jn 
with a tribe of Patamona Indians and, like Mr 
Huxley, became fully immersed in the tribal life 
probably helped by the fact of being of partly 
African descent. He wandered around with the 
tribal migrations, kept prospecting with the 
Indians’ help, found plenty of diamonds and 
finally after two years got back to the coast after 
an epic single-handed journey. The book is 
packed with good observations of the land, people, 
weather, animals and trees; and the writing 
is direct, clean and invigorating, making this a 
notable addition to the list of top-class travel 
books. 

Another diamond prospector, V. G. C. Nor- 
wood, deals with the same region and activities 
in a book fascinating for the luridness of its style 
and the splendid dimensions given to its auto- 
biographer. 

A. V. COTON 


Where to Stay 


IF you are travelling in England Ashley 
Courtenay’s guide to some 700 British hotels, 
Let's Halt Awhile (Collins, 9s. 6d.), is, if used with 
caution, a useful addition to the front pocket of 
the car, for he has actually been to the hotels he 
mentions and has left his mark on them to the 
extent that, as he puts it, ‘both hoteliers and their 
staff like to try and give just that little extra bit of 
service to Ashley Courtenay clients.’ 

H. F, 


Country Life 


By IAN NIALL 


EVIDENTLY the lady who wrote to me expressing 
horror at the country habit of destroying a brood 
of crows has never seen a feeble lamb that has 
had its eyes pecked away, or the entrails of a maggot- 
infested sheep picked at by the same birds. I wonder, 
would she close her eyes to decapitated chicks in a 
hen-run where mtagpies and jackdaws, as well as 
crows, keep constant watch in order to kill? There 
are certain unalterable laws for survival. Some of 
them need not be applied by the town-dweller, who 
may congratulate himself on what he may call his 
humanity only as long as his country cousin remains 
a realist. All flesh is grass and grass itself is life, 
however sentimental one may choose to be about 
any part of the cycle. ‘To many of us it seems in- 
credible that such barbarity can persist in 1957—a 
hundred years ago or so it might have been ex- 
pected,’ says my correspondent. A hundred years ago 
the countryman was struggling to do what he is 
still trying to do now—feed his family and the 
hungry nation—and the crow remains as God 
created it, its destruction being part of the pattern 
of the use of tooth and claw, the sucking of blood 
by the stoat, the slow swallowing of a live mouse 
by a snake and the death of a nestling falling from 
the eaves. The higher mind may not like to think 
so, but its existence is integrated with these elemental 
things. 


THE WATER TROUGH 

When the bends are taken out of the roads, as 
they have been to a much greater extent these few 
years past, the milestones are resited and, presumably, 
X becomes nearer Y to the extent to which the paths 
of the old cattle drovers have been straightened out. 
Whether this is a good thing or not, from the point 
of view of road casualties, one aspect of the tidying- 
up seems to me to be that the old watering places, 
used by carters and the owners of ponies in the 
days of more leisurely progress, have been filled in 
or removed. Some of these took the form of troughs 
set in the bank beneath a spouting drain. Others were 
slab-blocked streamlets to which the road gave 
access in a sort of cut-back. Many hundreds of 
these stopping-places have disappeared, for there is 


no need for them now, despite petrol rationing. 
Long ago they were of importance to the traveller 
who could not leave the highway to water his mare 
without adding considerably to his journey. My 
own fond memory of them is a childhood one of 
green summer and nodding harebells as the pony 
stood and slaked an incredible thirst with what now 
seems gallons of cold spring water. Like the horse 
trough, once common in towns, there is no place (and 
no time) for them on the modern highway. 


A Hawk’s Ways 


If there ever was a sulking sort of a bird it surely 
is the sparrow-hawk in winter. His prey may be 
enfeebled by cold and lack of food, but the oppor- 
tunities of coming upon it are few, particularly in 
a season when many of the small birds are in a 
warmer climate. When the trees are bare the hawk 
seems to dislike going aloft like the kestrel, and I 

>. . . . 

was struck by this extremely furtive behaviour only 
the other day when, driving slowly down a lane, 
I put a hawk up from the grass verge. He went off 
at great speed, keeping strictly to the course of the 
road, and making no attempt to cross the hedge. 
I overtook him again and then again as he stuck 
to the road. By the time this had happened on 
perhaps the sixth occasion we had both travelled 
a good bit more than half a mile. At length the 
road branched to a farm and the hawk took the 
fork. I had a glimpse of him as I passed the spot, 
and saw that he continued to prefer the lane to 
exposing himself above the hedge, which may have 
been due to an instinct to conceal his presence at 
all costs, and increase thereby his chances of getting 
his dinner, 


EarRLY SEEDS 


If the cold snap comes one can meet the threat 
of a setback by sowing onions and brussels sprouts 
in frames. It is possible to encourage germination 
by covering the seed boxes with newspaper for some 
days, although this should not, for obvious reasons, 
be prolonged. 
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Speaking from the Chair 


By F. M. Repincton, MA, FIA 
Chairman, The Life Offices’ Association 





LIFE ASSURANCE AND PENSIONS : 
TAKING STOCK 


Over the past quarter of a century British life 
offices have played a big part in extending pension 
provision of various kinds and in developing the pen- 
sion consciousness of the country. On the one hand, 
individuals have been making their own provision for 
the future through endowment and pension policies 
and on the other employers have been making pro- 
vision for their employees through occupational 
pension schemes. In 1956 another important step was 
taken. Self-employed persons and others in non- 
pensionable employment have by recent legislation 
now been permitted to set aside contributions out of 
gross income to provide themselves with a pension 
on retirement. 

In view of all this background it is interesting to 
consider some of the basic principles which the life 
offices keep in mind in building up their extensive 
pension business. 

Broadly, under a life office scheme, the benefits 
provided are commensurate with the contributions of 
the employer and the employee. Within this frame- 
work there are many different ways in which schemes 
can be arranged to meet the varied requirements of 
differing industries. Variations can be made in the 
normal pension age; in the level of benefits; schemes 
can be contributory or non-contributory and there is 
flexibility in dealing with past service. Pensions can be 
based on average or final salary. 


PENSIONS MUST BE PAID For 


The most important feature of any pension scheme 
is the method of financing. It is the framework on 
which the rest is built: Gradually the fact has become 
accepted that the only effective way of ensuring that 
there is sufficient money available to meet pension 
commitments when they arrive is by collecting con- 
tributions in advance and investing the money in the 
best possible way. 

If pension responsibilities are squarely faced, the 
problem of cost is always a serious one. In particular 
there is the difficult problem when a new scheme or 
an extension of an old scheme is in contemplation, 
of those people who are nearing retirement age and 
for whom inadequate provision has been made in the 
past. Should consideration be given to the long years 
of service they have put in? As an example of the 
weight of this problem, the annual contribution re- 
quired from age 25 to provide a pension of a half of 
salary (assumed to be constant throughout service) is 
about 5 per cent. of salary. The corresponding figure 
for a man aged 55 is not less than 40 per cent. 

For a private scheme this problem of cost and 
Particularly of the cost of past service cannot be 
avoided. Nor in fact can it be avoided by a State 
scheme, although it can be concealed by placing some 
of the burden on the taxpayer or on the working 
population of future generations. 

Tax RELIEF 

Broadly speaking, employers and employees enjoy 
tax relief on the contributions they pay into an ap- 
Proved pension scheme, but the pensions themselves, 
when they are eventually received, are subjected to 
taxation. This is not always appreciated, the general 
Impression in some quarters being that because pay- 
ments to pension schemes are relieved of tax the 
Exchequer subsidises the cost of the scheme to that 
extent; that the Revenue will in due course receive 
tax on the pensions as and when they are paid is 
overlooked. 
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ECONOMIC ALARMS IN AMERICA 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 





Is America talking itself into a 

* “ slump? Almost anything can happen 
fye. | 4g in that extraordinary country and it 
SAS would be very serious for us if the 
deflationists gained the upper hand. But I am 
fairly confident that the economic advisers of 
the President have seen the dangers of the present 
confusion and will persuade Mr. Eisenhower, 
father-mother idol of his country, to talk the 
people into boom again. It is really surprising 
that the alarmists made such an impact upon 
public opinion. The name of ex-President Hoover 
no doubt stands for depression and the warning 
which came from his mouth may have sent a 
shiver down the spines of those who suffered 
under him in the Thirties. But it is strange 
that the quip from the Secretary of the Treasury 
—that unless Government spending was curbed 
there would be ‘a depression that would curl 
your hair-—should have been taken seriously. 
Mr. Humphrey is a ‘big business’ man with a 
natural bias against Government spending and, 
although Secretary of the Treasury, is not 
responsible for the framing of the Budget. Like 
most Ministers he loves criticising his colleagues 
and like everyone else he is angry because there 
is no prospect of any reduction in taxation. In 
fact, the excise and corporation taxes which were 
due to go down in April will have to be renewed. 
For the fiscal year 1958 (which begins on July 1) 
total Government expenditures will rise to 
$71,800 million—$2,900 million more than in the 
previous year and $5,300 million more than in 
1956. Most of the rise is due to defence and 
atomic energy, though I should add that dear 
money _is costing the Gevernment $600 million 
more in interest as compared with 1956. Welfare 
is taking no more than is justified by the increase 
in population. Receipts are also rising and for 
the third year running there is an estimated 
surplus of around $1,700 million for 1958. 
There is nothing inflationary about that. The per- 
centage of the total national resources taken by 
the Federal Government has risen from 18.6 to 
19.1. There is nothing alarming about that. (With 
local government expenditures the percentage 
is 30.) Mr. Humphrey, I am glad to see, has now 
repented of his petulant gibe and has admitted 
that there is no serious immediate danger from 
Government spending. 


For a more sober analysis of the inflationary 
prospect we have only to turn to the President's 
economic report to Congress. When production, 
sales and employment are high, he said, wage 
and price increases in important industries ‘create 
upward pressures on costs and prices generally.’ 
There was, in fact, an increase of nearly 3 per 
cent. in the cost of American living last year. 
But the President (meaning his economic ad- 
visers) realised that monetary and fiscal restraints 
would not cure the trouble. Taxes are already too 
high for safety and money might have to be made 
so dear that it would hurt the innocent (small 
business, housing, hospitals, schools, etc.) and 
‘court the risk of being excessively restrictive for 
the economy generally.” What the President im- 
plied was that he would sooner rely on manage- 
ments and labour being sensible—-increasing 
production but not advancing wages ahead of 
productivity—than on dearer money and tighter 
credit to cure the inflationary stresses. 

At the moment the American economy is 
probably entering a shallow recession. Industrial 
production in January was slightly down—the 
index being 146 against 147 in December—and 


the steel mills are operating at 964 per cent. of 
capacity. Housing starts have declined further to 
a rate of | million units a year against 1.3 million 
in 1955. (Private housing starts in January were 
at the lowest monthly level since. 1952.) But it 
is by no means certain that capital investment 
will be lower this year than last. In only two of 
the last ten years was there any decrease in 
capital investment—in 1949 and 1954. The average 
increase over the ten years has been about 11 per 
cent. With the current high rate of obsolescence, 
with a technical industrial revolution in full 
swing, I would be surprised to see any decrease 
in industrial investment this year. As a result of 
the huge rise in productivity in the last few years 
the United States should be able to ‘produce’ 
herself out of the present inflationary strains. 

Wall Street fell sharply on the first pessimistic 
talk of Mr. Hoover and Mr. Humphrey and the 
index of industrial shares, by breaking through 
the low point of 1956 (462), convinced the 
chartists that a bear market had arrived. But 
after touching 455 it has recovered to 467. This 
is about 10 per cent. below its 1956 high. In the 
two previous recessions the industrial share index 
declined about 15 per cent. and 12 per cent. 
respectively. The market today has probably not 
much further to fall to discount the likely re- 
cession in store for 1957-58. But if Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s economists lose their battle against the 
Federal Reserve bankers, if a stable dollar wins 
priority over full employment, this forecast will 
be hopelessly wrong. 





COMPANY MEETING 


BUKIT KAJANG RUBBER 


MR. ADDINSELL’S STATEMENT 








Tue 47th annual general meeting of Bukit Kajang 
Rubber Estates Ltd., was held on February 14 in Lon- 
don, Mr. Jack Addinsell, chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 

Crop harvested amounted to 1,261,579 Ib., an in- 
crease of 113,704 Ib. on the previous year. Output 
would have been higher but for unsettled labour and 
shortage of tappers at Rengo Malay estate, while 
both estates were affected by the “Go Slow” move- 
ment imposed by the Trade Unions throughout the 
country in May. During the financial year 144 acres 
of post-war replantings on Bukit Kajang estate were 
brought into tapping and are yielding satisfactorily. 

Cost of production increased by 54d. per Ib., of 
which export duty and cess accounted for 24d., the 
balance being primarily due to higher labour wages. 
This increase in costs was largely offset by an increase 
in net proceeds from our rubber which averaged 5d. 
per Ib. more than last year. Profit for the year, how- 
ever, was £6,556 higher as a result of an increase of 
£4,788 in receipts from Replanting Cess Fund, higher 
revenue from Investments, and the receipt of £1,646 
being the initial instalment of Replanting Grants to 
which I referred last year. 

After providing £12,560 for taxation there remains 
£33,549 from which your Directors have transferred 
£14,215 to Replanting Reserve, £4,000 to Capital 
General Reserve, and recommend a First and Final 
Dividend of 7} per cent. 

During the financial year 116 acres were replanted 
on Bukit Kajang estate and itys intended to deal with 
another 146 acres during the current year. For the 
time being the prior claim to replanting is being given 
to Bukit Kajang, while the area of modern rubber at 
Rengo Malay is being extended by new planting of 
jungle land of which the Company owns some 676 
acres. The report and accounts were adopted. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


F. W. WOOLWORTH & CO. 


CONTINUED PROGRESS 
Tue forty-eight annual general meeting of F. W. 
Woolworth and Co., Ltd., will be held on March 8 
in London. 

The following is an extract from the circulated 
Statement by the Chairman, Mr. R. J. Berridge: 

The year 1956 constituted the 48th year of trading 
of the company and I trust that the report of the 
directors and the accounts will give satisfaction. The 
company’s progress continued. For yet another year 
turnover increased substantially—to a greater extent 
than during 1955 in fact. It is thus reasonable to 
conclude that the company’s policy of meriting in 
still greater measure the confidence of the shopping 
public through the merchandise values on the stores’ 
counters was successful. 

On the other hand the trading profit of the parent 
company increased by no more than 2.88 per cent., 
for the reasons that follow. Gross Profit margins 
were lower as a whole, partly due to the Purchase 
Tax increases levied in October, 1955. In particular 
the public did not take kindly to the entirely new 30 
per cent tax on many household goods which had 
always been free of tax previously, even during the 
war years. As a consequence, shoppers virtually 
imposed a buying freeze on these articles. Expenses 
were substantially higher, mainly due to wages and 
rates payments; wages represent the major propor- 
tion of total overheads and so when they stride 
ahead, profits are reduced materially. 


RATEABLE VALUES 


The new Valuation Lists for Rates resulted in the 
substantial increase of £500,000 per annum being 
levied on the company’s Stores for the full year 
from Ist April, 1956 or £375,000 for the nine months 
to 31st December, 1956. 

The proposed 20 per cent. reduction of Rateable 
Values of Shops dating from Ist April, 1957, is thus 
most welcome, but I suggest it is no more than an 
equitable adjustment in relation to other classes of 
property. For the whole of 1957, however, Rates 
may well be much the same as for 1956, in that for 
the first three months of the current year payments 
will be at present levels or £125,000 more than for 
the same period of 1956. 


NEW AND IMPROVED STORES 

During last year 42 new stores were opened in 
areas where the company had not been represented 
previously, together with the last of the blitzed stores 
at Kingsbury, North London. These additions raise 
the grand total to 955 stores in operation at the end 
of 1956. A considerable number of existing stores 
also were either enlarged and/or modernised. 

Net profit before taxation amounted to £23,319,355 
compared with £22,523,066 for 1955. The increase 
was thus £796,289 or 3.54 per cent. The subsidiary 
company’s contributed £44,057, this amount being 
attributable to the Kingston, Jamaica, store (for the 
full year to 30th June, 1956) and to the Port of Spain, 
Trinidad, store (for the eight months to 30th June, 
1956). These profits augur well for the future and are 
beginning to represent a good yield for the invest- 
ment made in those areas. The proposed final divi- 
dend is 2s. per unit of Ordinary Stock compared with 
1s. 10d. per unit of Stock last year. 


PROSPECTS FOR 1957 

What can be said of the prospects for 1957? It 
must be encouraging to all of us to read of the steps 
that are to be taken to put this Country of ours in a 
stronger position economically. To achieve this, 
mention has already been made of _ incentives. 
So that the whole population will play its part, a 
reduction of taxation in one form or another is 
undoutedly a pre-requisite, applicable to both indivi- 
duals and to companies alike. 

In this new and encouraging atmosphere the com- 
pany’s trading will participate in any greater pros- 
perity that results with the horizon dimmed only by 
the prospect of overheads rising at a greater rate 
than the gross profit on additional business 
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Chess 


By PHILIDOR 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


THE stock markets still lack a posi- 
] ~ tive lead. The gilt-edged boom has 

. | 44 been temporarily halted by the 
5 AS funding issue and the rather ridicu- 
lous rise—however slight—in the Treasury bill 
rate last week. (The authorities are still fumbling 
over the rate of interest.) However, the tone 
in the industrial share markets remains firm and 
there have been some good reports to stimulate 
investment interest. LEYLAND’s results were 
better than most people expected with trading 
profits nearly 25 per cent. up. The dividend of 
124 per cent. was maintained on the capital in- 
creased by the recent ‘rights’ issue and was 
covered nearly three and a quarter times by 
earnings. I have previously recommended these 
shares which at 44s. 6d. give the still attractive 
yield of close on 5.7 per cent. A rise of 17 per 
cent. in gross profits and 10 per cent. in the net 
was reported by INTERNATIONAL COMBUSTION and 
the dividend was increased by 24 per cent. to 
224 per cent., being covered twice by earnings. 
At 23s. 6d. the 5s. shares yield 4.7 per cent. This 
is not unreasonable for a company engaged in 
the manufacture of mechanical stokers, steam 
boilers, mining machinery and some nuclear- 
power equipment. But in the capital goods in- 
dustry I prefer STEETLEY, which has just recorded 
a 22 per cent. rise in its net profits. This company 
is a leading producer of heat-resistant materials 
and caters for the iron and steel, cement, glass 
and other industries. At 59s. the shares yield 44 
per cent. on the 13 per cent. dividend which was 
covered nearly three times on earnings. 








‘ 
4. 


* * * 


The expected issue of ENGLISH ELECTRIC, 
which had been depressing the market a few 
weeks ago, has been postponed: meanwhile, an 
unexpected increase in profits and dividend has 
been announced for 1956. Profits before depre- 
ciation and tax were over 6 per cent. higher and 
after providing more for depreciation earnings 
on the equity capital (increased by the one-for- 
three ‘rights’ issue in 1955) came to 37 per cent. 
against 36 per cent. The dividend has been in- 
creased by 14 per cent. to 14 per cent. The shares 
rose to 56s. and now yield 5 per cent., which is 
still attractive. Some investors who want to take 
an interest in the electrical-nuclear age leave out 
English Electric because of its aircraft com- 
mitment, but I cannot see that the Canberra 
bomber is at the moment a disadvantage. The 
company is well placed in the heavy: electrical 
industry, including the manufacture of electro- 
heat equipment, and is expected to receive with 
its associates the fourth contract for a nuclear- 
power station. The shares can be held confidently 
for further appreciation. 


* * * 


In view of the decline in Wall Street, British 
investors will find a number of American shares 
at quite attractive prices on the long view, but 
in view of the uncertainties I would confine in- 
vestment to the oil, chemical and electrical 
industries and the utilities. Yields—without allow- 
ing for double taxation relief—can be obtained 
of 54 per cent. On BETHLEHEM STEEL, 3} per 
cent. ON STANDARD OIL OF NEW JERSEY, over 4 
per cent. on ForD and 5 per cent. on many 
utilities. The tax relief almost doubles these 
returns (depending on the tax paid by the 
recipient). | would advise investors to consult 
their brokers on the technique and mathematics 
of investing in dollar shares. They will find it 
very rewarding. 


S| 


No. 90. C. F. WAY (2nd Prize, B.C.M. 1955) 
BLACK (7 men) 
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WHITE (11 men) 


White to play and mate in two moves: solution next 
week. 


Solution to last week’s problem by Hermanson; 
Kt-Q 3, threat Q-B 5. 1... R(B7)xP;2Kt x Kt 
1...R(K5) xX P;2QKt-K 5, are thematic variations, 
In the original position 1... R (B 7) x P; is met by 
2Q-B 1 and1...R(K 5) x P; by 2 Q-B 4; there is 
also a ‘thematic try’ 1 Kt x Kt P with two main 
defences met by 2 Kt (Kt 3)-Q 2 and 2 Kt-K § 
respectively—defeated by 1 . . . Kt-R 5! only. Thus 
we have actual, set and virtual play—typical of 
elaborate ideas in modern two-movers. 


* 


Yet another Sicilian. I suppose I should apologise 
for inflicting so many examples of the same opening 
on readers, but it is an unfailing source of good 
and exciting chess, because it always leads to a tense 
struggle and simplifying lines are almost non-existent, 
This is a particularly good game, because Black finds 
the best defence when in a lost position, thus compelling 
White to find a series of fine moves to win; in a really 
good game the loser usually takes nearly half the credit 
for its creation. 


White, L. ALSTER Black, G. STAHLBERG 
Opening, Sicilian. 


Steinitz Memorial Tournament, Prague, 1956. 


1P-K4 P-Q B4 21 B-B5 KR-Q1 
2 Kt-K B3 Kt-Q B3 22 B-R 5 B-K I 
3P-Q4 Px P 23 B-Q6 Q-R 2ch 
4Kt x P Kt-B 3 24 K-R 1 K-Kti@ 
5 Kt-Q B3 P-Q3 25 P-Kt 6! P-B 4(e) 
6 B-K 3 B-Q2 26 P x Pe.p. RP x Pi) 
7B-K2 P-QR3 27P xP R x B&) 
80-0 P-K 3 23BxP QxP 
9P-B4 B-K 2 29B x P B-Kt3 
10 Q-K 1 0-O 30B xB QxB 
11 Q-Kt 3 Q-B2 __ 31 R-Q3 R-K BI 
12QR-Qi(a) K-RI? 32R x Rech KxR 
13 Kt-B 3 Kt-Q Kt 5 33 R-K Kt3 Kt-K 2@ 
14 R-Q2 P-Q4 34 P-K R3 Q-B2 
15 P-K 5 Kt-K 5 (6) 35 Q-R 8 ch Kt-Ktl 
16 Kt x Kr P x Kt 36 R-K B3(i) R-Q8ch 
17 Kt-Kt 5 Bx Kt 37 K-R2 QxR 
18PxB Kt-Q 4 38P x Q R-Q7ch 
19 B-Q4 P-Kt 4? (c) 39 K-Kt 3 RxP 
20 Q-R 4 B3 40 P-KR4 R-B8 
41Q-K5 Resigns (/) 


(a) So far a typical ‘Scheveningen’—a line less seen now than 
tormerly, since White so often plays B—-K Kt 5 in the o 4 
the text is the natural move, but it might be better to play 12 
Kt-B 3 at once to avoid the freeing manceuvre 12... Kt x Kt; 
13 B x Kt, B—B 3; with which Black could and should have met 
the move played. . 

(6) This leaves Black a weak K pawn, but after Kt-Kt 1 his 
game is too cramped to be held and if 15... B-B 4; 16 Kt-K Kt5I 
with advantage. 

(c) Probably overlooking White's reply, threatening P-Kt 6 a 
well as Q x K P. 19... Kt-K 2 was best. 

(d) White threatened 25 B-Kt 6! 

(e) 25...RP x P; 26B x P and wins. 

(f) Best. 26... P x P; 27R x Kt, P x R; 28Q x BP, 
B x P; 29 B x B, P x B; 30 B-K 7! and wins. Or 26... 
Kt x P; 27 P x Pch, Kt x P; 28 B x B,R x B; 29Q xP 
with pawn up and better position. . 

(g) 27... P x B?; 28 R-B8ch, K x P; 29R x Kt is quite 
hopeless for Black. After text it looks as if he will escape, but his 
king is too exposed to withstand White's major pieces. 

(h) There is no move: if Black keeps queen near the king, he 
joses it and if he goes away he gets mated—finally, if 33 ..- 
Kt-B 3; then 34 Q-Q Kt 4! is decisive. 

(i) This finishes matters: extra pawns make ending very easy 
for White. 

(/) After R-B 3; 42 P-R 5 Black has no chance. 
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Breitmann Redivivus 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 364 
Report by, Naso 


A prize of six guineas was offered for a Hans Breitmann version of all or part of one of the following 
stories : La Belle Dame Sans Merci, The Ancient Mariner, David and Goliath, Macbeth, King Alfred 
and the Cakes, Jonah and the Whale. ; 


ALL six subjects were well represented in a good 
field; the chief difficulty was to squeeze enough 
plot into a maximum of twenty lines. Many com- 
petitors, too, found Pennsylvania Dutch an 
elusive dialect, and failed to sustain it for more 
than a few lines at a time: too many otherwise 
excellent versions were merely written in a strong 
Norddeutscher accent. Of those who came 
nearest to achieving the right touch of splashy 
and slightly maudlin bonhomie, the majority 
attempted La Belle Dame Sans Merci (neatly 
represented by R. J. P. Hewison as a ‘Hexen- 
tanzplatz Missa Rogger und Rohler, one 
imagines). Among these I liked especially Tony 
Neale’s ending: 
By wasser now he vanders, 
In’s kopf is sturm und drang; 
De frau is cone, und left him 
Ein endlos overhang. 

In the David and Goliath group, J. P. 
Mullarky gave the story a mordant contemporary 
twist : 

But den die Philishteiner 
Are writing to Hammershoult: 
‘Goliat not begin to fight 
Ven David is knocking him colt.’ 
I thought Stephanie Gifford’s King Alfred best 
of the cake-burners, and Jonah produced two 
neat endings, Margaret Usborne’s 
Und Herr Gott tipped de valade vink, 
De fisch vinked back ‘O.K.’ 
Yonah vas nettlich oopgesicked, 
Und vent to Nineveh. 
and, better still, Mrs. Agnes Kennett’s 
De vale, he nod like Yonah 
In his insides to toss; 
Und spitted out him, saying 
‘Nein prophet—und nein loss!’ 
Also to be commended are R. Kennard Davis, 
Alberick and Hilary (all Belles Dames), Pibwob 
(Jonah) and R. A. J. Hawkins’ (David and 
Goliath). As runner-up to the four prize- 
winners (and very much in the running) I choose 
P. A. T. O’Donnell’s Belle Dame, voluptuous 
purveyor of ‘fetchetarian schnecks’ in a poem 
dialectically more convincing than some of the 
prize-winners, but not quite as funny. 


First prize of three guineas should go, I think, 
to J. A. Lindon’s hilarious Macbeth, and I 
suggest that the remainder be split—or should I 


say ‘schplid’?—equally among J. W. McFeeter’s 
neat David and Goliath, J. E. Cherry’s less 
accurate but very funny version of the same story, 





“Wasser, wasser all aroundt— 
Gife me de Jager beer! 


De vedding sWfe vos ofer, t 
Mein shkinny handt is here!’ 
(J. &. CHERRY) 

DAVIT UND COLIATH 
Davit, chust a varmer’s boy, 
Rebuded slighdly barmy, 
Hadn’d god his babers yed, 

Bud visided der army. 
‘Chust loog ad all der grub I god, 
My prices are righd,’ he gried. 


and R. A. McKenzie’s Ancient Mariner. 


PRIZES 
(3. A. LINDON) 
Tue BANQUET SCENE FROM ‘MACBETH’ 
Macpeth he gife a barty, 
Und all vos Saus und Braus, 
Mit tirty shokes und prosits— 
Der wein vos on de house! 


Der noble Ritter Banquo 
Lie ploody in a titch: 

Vot did he gare dis Macpeth 
Nod von liddle vinker’s tvitch! 





Poot vhen he coom to zit down, 
Potztausend! Himmel! Gott! 
Der Spuk of dot dere Banquo 
He zees, vot make him hot. 


De oder volks zee nodings, 
Dey vhishper he vos oilt; 

Poot he rafes apout dish phantom, 
Und de barty zhe vos shpoilt. 


Der Braten vos all rooint, 
Der wein vent down de zink. . .. 
Ach, vorse als Spuk und murters, 
So ein schockin’ vashte of trink! 


(R. A. MCKENZIE) 
Tue ANCIENT MARINER 
It vos ein alter Seemann 
Mit vhishkers on de shin: 
‘Ach, dake your shkinny handts afay, 
Or de veddings will pegin!’ 


Der oldt Matrose halt im fest 
Mit shtrange und clitterin’ eye: 

‘Aroundt mein Schiff an Albatros 
He clidet in de shky. 


‘Und so I loadt mein gatabult, 
Und schlag im on de kop; 

Vot makes de grew dey gurse at me, 
Pecause de vindts all trop. 


‘Mein Gott! De grew dey bass afay, 
Vot leafs me in a funck, 

Mit golourt vorms all grawlin’ on 
De sea, like I vosh trunck! 


Davit vos der varmer’s boy— 
Vorking Naafi on der side. 


Bud oop dere gomes a shtranger, 
Den veet vour vrom head do does, 
‘Oppid! Shordy,’ says dis giand, 
‘Or I bust you on der nose.’ 
‘Grumbs! Coliath!’ Davy things, 
Und pigs ub der Naafi bread, 
Vich he throws mit all his mighd, 
Und der giand valls shtone dead. 
Dot's how der simble Davit, 
(Abbrenticed to a varmer) 
Shtarted a var surblus shtore, 
Mit chust vun suid of armour. 


(J. W. MCFEETERS) 
A DUTCHMAN’sS GIANT STORY 
Goliath of der Phillisteins 
Vos der leader of der team. 
He had a suit of armour 
Und a sword shust like a peam; 
Und ven he seed der Yiddishers, 
He used to yell und schcream : 
‘Yi! Yi! !"—shust so—und louder. 
Von day von nice yung Yiddisher 
Coom valking all alone. 
He had von leetle schling mit him, 
Und von leetle round vite shtone. 
He schlung it at der giant-man, 
Vot fell down mit a groan: 
Bang! Crash! !—shust so—a deader. 
Der moral is, don’d roar und schcream, 
Und rage und stomp aroundt. 
Der man vot looks for drouble 
Mostly gets it, I'll be poundt. 
Yaw, yaw, shust so, I pet you. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 367 
Set by Harry Hedgerow 


On a large building site in Lendon the con- 
tractors have provided a ‘Public Observation 
Platform’ to enable passers-by to watch the 
excavations. The usual prize of six guineas is 
offered for up to sixteen lines of verse giving a 
watcher’s reactions. 


Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No. 
367,, 99 Gower Street, London, WC1l, by 
March 15. Results on March 15. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 928 


ACROSS 

1 Inch map, 0, splendid! Unroll it (8). 

5 Takes in country boarders (6). 

9 Look-out man in art (8). 
10 ‘I wasna fou, but just had ——’ (Burns) (6). 
12 How | across has treated other competitors on 

the track (6). 

13 Only a little one led France (8). 
1S Producers of instruments for swing music? (12) 
18 Painter successful in local elections (12). 
23 Ten dined—to celebrate the engagement? (8) 
24 The kind of headgear for those of advancing 

* years (6). 
26 Prerequisite for tins and bazaars (6). 
27 Lurid ref confused! Yes, indeed (8). 
28 Consent three times poetically (6). 
29 Freighter at the head of the convoy perhaps (8). 


DOWN 


I It’s all in the cow, so inexperienced (6). 
2 We hear they’re dotty on the subject of these 
crops (6). 


Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe ed 


3 I am liable to introduce this carriage for decep- 
tion (7). 

4 Stroll past? (4) 

6 Errand-boy so like the major in song (7). 

7 No need for towels in the smalls (8). 

8 Wherein the secret agent reflects? (8) 

11 Motor-bike for a Scotsman; so wise of him (7). 

14 ‘In this house with starry dome. with 
gemlike plains and seas’ (William Watson) (7). 

16 Say it with flowers, for a rustic’s wages (8). 

17 ‘I wonder often what the —— buy One half so 
precious as the Goods they sell (Omar Khay- 
yam) (8). 

19 Ceres in a real muddle (7). 

20 Cultivate beans? For making coarse cloth (7). 

21 Not that Defoe slept with the lions (6). 

22 I saw Edward, the Cockney might say —— at 
Wimbledon? (6) 

25 Mud with a bow (4). 





ition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 


and a book token for one guinea. They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
opened after noon on March 5 and addressed: Crossword No, 928, 99 Gower St., London, WC1., 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New 


» Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 




















Solution on March 8 Solution to No. 926 on page 264 


The winners of Crossword No. 926 are: Mr. Thomas G. Laing, c/o Miss 
Scott, 14 Elm Place, Aberdeen, and Mrs. J. R. Cross, 6 Kings Garden 
Peterborough, No 


thants 
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Classified advertisements must be pre- 
id 3s. 6d. per line. Line averages 40 

s. Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 

1s. extra. Classified Advertisement 
The Spectator Ltd., 
99 Gower Street, London, WCl1. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 





BBC requires News Assistant in Cardiff, to 
assist in preparation of News Bulletins and other 
programmes under supervision of Regional News 
Editor, Essential qualifications : Journalistic ex- 
perience with sound training as sub-editor; 
thorough knowledge of Wales and ability to 
translate readily from English to Welsh and 
vice versa. Good microphone voice an asset. 
Salary £1,060 (possibly higher if qualifications 
exceptional) rising by five annual increments 
to £1,365 maximum. Requests for application 
forms (enclosing addressed envelope and quoting 
reference G.105 ‘Spt.’) should reach Appoint- 
ments Officer, BBC, Broadcasting House, W.1, 
within five days. 
BBC requires Talks Producer in Northern 
Ireland to arrange and produce talks and dis- 
cussions (Studio and Outside broadcasts) by 
qualified speakers in Agriculture, and on general 
subjects. Candidates must have suitable educa- 
tional background and experience, and be 
capable of taking part in broadcasts. First-hand 
knowledge of Northern Ircland an advantage. 
Salary £1,060 (possibly higher if qualifications 
exceptional), rising by five annual incremeots to 
£1,365 maximum. Requests for application forms 
(enclosing addressed envelope and quoting re- 
ference G.101 ‘Spt.") should reach Appoint- 
ments Office, BBC, Broadcasting House, Lon- 
don, W.1 within five days. 


ST. DAVID’S COLLEGE, Lampeter, Cardi- 


ganshire;. PROFESSOR OF PHILOSOPHY. 
The College Council invite applications for this 
Chair. ‘Details may be obtained from the 
Principal. 


STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 
(almost facing Charing Cross Station). Per- 
manent and Temporary office staff (M. & F.), 
Typewriting, Duplicating. TEMple Bar 6644 


WAR OFFICE, LIBRARIAN, Grade IV. The 
Civil Service Commissioners invite applica- 
tions for two pensionable posts in York 
(Northern Command H.Q. Library) and Lis- 
burn, Co. Antrim (Northern Ireland District 
H.Q. Libtary), Age at least 22 years on Ist 
January, 1957, Candidates must have become 
Fellows or Associates of the Library Associa- 
tion, or hold the Diploma of the London 
University Schoo! of Librarianship, They must 
have had experience of Library work. Starting 
Salary £490 (women £486) at age 22 to £585 
(women £565) at age 25 or over. Men's maxi- 
mum £950. Women’s pay is being raised to reach 
equality with men’s pay by 1961. Promotion 
prospects.—Particulars and application forms 
from Secretary. Civil Service Commission, 6 
Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, quoting No. 
4669/57/9. Completed applications should be 
returned by 26th March, 1957. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


FOREIGN GIRLS evailable ‘au pair.’—Anglo- 
Continental Bureau, 148 Walton St., S.W.3 
KEN. 1586. 


YOUNG MAN (21), finishing National Service 
next month, interested in literature and the 
Arts, Anthropology, Social and Internationa! 
problems (especially Far East). Would weicome 
Secretaria} work with writer or similar job re- 
quiring Research and Documentation. Can type 
—-Box 684. 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 
ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION ‘LE 
NOUVEAU VISAGE DE LA _ FRANCE,’ 


R.1.B.A. 66 Portland P!., W.1. Till 23rd March. 
Mon.-Fri., 10-7. Sat. 10-5. Adm. Free 


INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square, 
S.W.1. Lecture by Prof. C. F. A. van Dam on 
“Un pequeno museo de pinturas,”” on the Ist 
Maich, at 6 p.m 


“PROBLEMS IN AFRICA” 


Hugh Montefiore (Spectator 
15.2.57) said: . . “it is almost im- 
possible for the layman to make 
an informed judgement” without 


Africa Digest 
25s p.a. sample copy 
bi-monthly free 
65 DENISON HOUSE 
LONDON 8.W.1 















































AN EXHIBITION of International Furnishing 
Textiles is being held on the 3rd floor at 
WOOLLANDS OF KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.1, 
until Saturday, March 2. Countries represented : 
Sweden, Denmark, Germany, Switzerland, 
America, France, Scotland, Ireland and England. 


MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond Street, 
W.1. HARPIGNIES (1819-1916) Paintings, 
W/Cols., Drawings, All exhibits for sale. Daily 
10-5.30, Sats. 10-12.30. Adm. free, Until 
March 9th. 

PAINTINGS FROM RHODESIA & NYASA- 
LAND. Imperial Institute, S.W.7. Until 24 Feb. 
Py t free. Mon.-Fri, 10-4.30, Sat, 10-5. Sun. 











PARENT-CHILD RELATIONSHIP, Feb. 28th, 
Brains Trust: “What Can be Done?’ All wel- 
come. 8 p.m. St. Anne’s House, Dean St., 
Shaftesbury Ave., Soho. Assoc. of Professional 
Psychotherapists. Adm, 2s. 


RAMPTON MENTAL Deficiency “Institution. 
What is happening there? Hear Dr. Donald 
Johnson, M.P., Norman Dodds, M.P., Frank 
Haskell and discharged patients on Friday, 
March Ist, 7.30 p.m. at Conway Hall, Red 
Lion Square. Organised by the National Coun- 
cil for Civil Liberties, Admission free. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: A course of 
three lectures on (1) ‘Problémes de symbolique 
& Florence au temps de Laurent de Médicis’; 
(ii) ‘Un motif de l’architecture “‘maniériste’’; 
Yescalier & double volée convexe et concave’; 
(iii) “Art et théorie : Ia crise finale de l'impres- 
sionnisme, 1886-1891" will be given by Professor 
André Chastel (Paris) at 5.30 p.m, on 27, 28 
February & 6 March at the Courtauld Institute 
of Art, 20 Portman Square, W.1. ADMISSION 
FREE, WITHOUT TICKET.—James Hender- 
son, Academic Registrar. The lectures will be 
delivered in French. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: A course of two 
lectures on “Theory and Practice of Argumen- 
tation’ will be given by Professor C Perelman 
(Brussels) at 5.30 p.m. on 5 and 6 March, at 
University College (Gustave Tuck Theatre), 
Gower Street, W.C.1. ADMISSION FREE, 
WITHOUT TICKET. — James Henderson, 
Academic Registrar 

WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: George 
Stubbs, 1724-1806. Opens 28th February. Week- 
days 11-6, Sundays 2-6; closed Mondays. Admis- 
sion free. Adjoins Aldgate East Station. 





CONCERTS 


HANDEL-MOZART Concerts with Boyd Neel 
Orchestra. Thurston Dart & Ralph Downes. 
Weds, at 5.45 until March 6, Royal Festival Hall 
(WATerloo 3191) 

‘THE KING OF INSTRUMENTS.’ 
Recital on the Royal Festival Hall 
Speaker: Felix Aprahamian Organ 

Downes. Including Bach's Passacaglia 
minor and Reger’s Variations. Op. 73 

Feb., at 3, Royal Festival Hall 
WATerloo 3191. 


Lecture- 
Organ. 
Ralph : 

ine C 
Sat., 23 
Tickets, 3s, 6d. 


PERSONAL 


A DREAM of a snack—BURGESS'S Anchovy 
paste on buttered toast 

ALUMINIUM LADDERS, super quality, direct 
from factory, save £fts. Send today, — 
Baldwin's Ladders, Risca, Mon 

CANCER PATIENT (57134). Poor widow (69), 
still shocked by recent loss of only daughter and 
needs help for adequate nourishment, Please 
help us to care for her (also thousands of other 
sad cases) Jewellery welcomed.—National 
Society for Cancer Relief (Dept, G7), 47 Vic- 
toria Street, S.W.1 

CORNEAL CONTACT LENSES LTD., arrange 
deferred payments for Micro’s Corneal and Con- 
tact Lenses, Free booklet from Dept 274C, 115 
Oxford Street. London, W.1. Telephone GER 
2531. 197a Regent Street, London, W.1, Tel.: 
REG. 6003. Branches in main towns 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 


for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning.—Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. Dept. D.X 


NOTICE the difference it makes to your meals 
when you add Rayner’s Indian Mango Chutney 
from all good grocers 


SAVILE ROW CLOTHES. Cancelled export 
orders direct from eminent tailors—Lesley & 
Roberts, Kilgour, etc. Lounge, Dress Suits, Over- 
coats, from 10. gns.—Regent Dress Co. (2nd 
floor), 17 Shaftesbury Ave., Piccadilly Circus, 
W.1. GER. 7180. (Next Café Monico.) 

THE CIRCLE OF WINE TASTERS can take 
further members for its Spring Winc-with-Tasting 
Lecture Series and other vinous functions. De- 
tails from T. A. Layton, 2a Duke St. (Manchester 
Sq.), London, W.1 

THE LONDON SCHOOL OF BRIDGE, 38 
King’s Road, S.W.3. KEN. 7201. 

TIRED TAMBOURINISTS: recapture the 
authentic Spanish rhythm with a glass or two of 
Duff Gordon's El Cid Sherry. Famencos in the 
Fulham Road. Ole! Ole !. 

UNITARIANISM, Would it meet your desire 
for a non-creedal progressive-minded church? 
Information on receipt of stamp.—S. Secretary, 
Postal Mission, 14 Gordon Square, W.C.1. 
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BUSINESS OFFER 


TRADE JOURNAL publishers seck to acquire 
mew monthly trade journals, preferably with ser- 
vice of Key Men.—Details please to Box 617. 











LITERARY 


IF YOU WERE GOOD at English at School, 
why don’t you write for moncy now? A gift of 
expression is half the battle, The rest is practice, 
know what to write, and where to sell. The 
gS. by entirely individual coaching by post, 
as helped thousands. It could help you also. 
Free book from Prospectus Dept., London 
School of Journalism, 19 Hertford Street, Park 
‘Lane, London, W.1. TEL.: GRO. 8250. 


AUTHOR'S MSS., any length, typed in 7 days 
(4-day emergency service for urgent works), 
short stories, etc., by return. Typescripts care- 
fully checked. Great emphasis on accuracy and 
attractive presentation, 4-hr. duplicating service. 
Indexing, Cataloguing, Editing, Proof-reading. 
Literary research, etc. Temp. secretaries. Dictat- 
ing machine Service. Public/Private meetings 
reported. Recording machines for hire. Transia- 
tions from/into all languages, Overnight service : 
TELEDICTA SERVICE : DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC., OVER PHONE—9 a.m.- 
9 p.m. Open till 9 p.m. and week-ends.—Secre- 
tarial Aunts, 32 Rupert St., W.1 (GER 1067-9). 
BOOKS PURCHASED. All subjects, any quan- 
tity, Especially wanted Current Review copies. 
—P. J. Brewer, 374 Grays Inn Road, W.C.1. 


‘KNOW-HOW’ brings you writing Success. No 
Sale—No Fees. Send for FREE Si “Know-How 
Guide to Writing Success.’ B.A. Schoo! of Suc- 
cessful Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, 
London, W.1. 

LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 6d. 
Accuracy assured. Min. charge, 4s. — E. R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 
STORIES WANTED by British Institute of 
Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Regent House, 
Regent Street, W.1. Suitable stories are revised 
by us and submitted to editors on a 15 per cent. 
of sales basis. Unsuitable stories are returned 
with reasons for rejection.—Address your MSS. 
to Dept. C23. FREE, ‘The Professional Touch." 
concerning Courses and Criticisms from Dept. 
C23 








UNIVERSAL GHOSTS—Syndicate of profes- 
sional writers edits, revises, proof-reads, etc. 
Speeches, advertising copy written, TV, film, 
radio scripts finally drafted, Specialists winder- 
take industrial, technical and private written 
PR work.—Write Box 680. 


WHO WAS EOANTHROPUS? See ‘Evolution, 
the Unproven ‘Hypothesis,’ 3s, 6d. from book- 
shops, or by post 3s. 8d., from the LINDIS- 
FARNE PRESS, 6 Montague Place, Worthing. 
WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send for interesting free 
booklet, — Regent Institute (Dept. 85), Palace 
Gate, London, W.8 (KNI. 7796). 


EDUCATIONAL 


BROOMBANK SCHOOL, Selsey, Sussex. Sound 
education with special facilities for music and 
art. Brochure free. Selsey 2774. 


COMMON ENTRANCE, — Small coaching 
school, Boys aged 10 to 14. Individual attention, 
Exceptional results past twelve years, Sea and 
Mountain air. Games. Prospectus from Ivor M. 
Cross. M.A. Cantab, (lately Senior Master at 
Stowe}—Barbara K. K. Cross, B.A., Oxon. 
Lapley Grange, Glandyfi, Machynileth, Wales. 
Tel.: Glandyfi 243 

EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examination— 
University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 


for free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning 


exam. or subject in which interested to Metro- 
politan College (G.40), St. Albans or Call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY. EXAMINATIONS, 
U.C.C., est. 1887, prepares students by post for 
Gencrai Certificate of Education (for entrance, 
Faculty requirements or Direct Entry to Degree.), 
External Degrees (B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. (Econ.), 
LL.B.), etc., and Diplomas. Also for G.C.E. (all 
Levels, all other Bodies), Law, Teachers’ Dip- 
lomas. Highly qualified Tutors, Prospectus free 
from Registrar. University Correspondence Col- 
lege, 76 Burlington House, Cambridge. 


SECRETARIAL 


MARLBOROUGH GATE 
COLLEGE offers intensive training for high- 
gerade secre‘arial appointments for graduates 


and other well-educated girls. New Group be- 
gins 18th March (next Group 6th May). Foreign 
languages. Individual attention. Excelicnt re- 
sults.—For full details and interview apply The 
Principal, 62 Bayswater Road, London, W.2. 
PAD. 3320. 

OXFORD 
MARLBOROUGH SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE 

110A High Street. Tel.: Oxford 4349 





Comprehensive training for high-grade Secre- 
tarial appoi for Stud of good general 
education. Foreign Languages. Small classes, 


individual attention. Prospectus on application 
to Headmistress, Mrs. M. Robson, 


POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert, of Educa, 
(ail examining Boards), London, B.A, BSe. 
B.-Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., B.D’ 

and Diplomas, Law and Professional. 
at Fees. Prospectus from C. D. Park: 
LL.D., Dept, B92, Wolsey Hall, , 
1894. ae 
THE TRIANGLE Secretarial Col 

South Molton Street, W.1. MAY ed ee 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 
DEAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHEL 
will hold an examination in May f election 
to two Scholarshivs of £229 4 an 
of £150 p.a. as well as a Music Scholarships of 
£200 p.a, and Music Exhibitions of £50 pa — 
For full particulars write to the Headmaster, 





i 


ee 
NEW COLLEGE CHOIR, OXFORD. A trig 
of boys’ voices will be held at-New College 
Oxford, on Thursday, 2nd May, 1957. Candi 
dates should be between their cighth and thei 
eleventh birthdays. A few scholarships for both 
boarders and day boys will be awarded to em 
able successful candidates to attend Ney 
College School at much reduced fees, In Selected 
cases assistance will be given towards tater 
education. Application for particulars and entry 
forms should be made as soon as possible and 
returned not later than Saturday, 20th April to 
the Headmaster, New College School, Oxford, 


HOSTEL 
HOSTEL for young ladies, facing park, Singie, 
Double dorthitories, All meals, from £3 10s, 


weekly.—53 Hyde Park Gate, S.W.7, KNight 
bridge 6983. 
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SHOPPING BY POST 
ABANDON DULL MEALS, SULTANAS. Jug 
one glance and one taste and the reason for 
the success of this Unique and ever-growing 
Business becomes evident, and we now sel 
nearly a hundred Specialities to which we could 
equally aptly refer! Giant Mammoth Sultanas, 
Top Grade rarely seen in the shops and @ 
revelation of just how good Sultanas can be, 
A shipment considered by experts to be the 
best for many years. 4 Ib., I1s.; 7 Ib., 18s, 6d; 
14 Ib., 36s. MONSTER PRUNES. Size and 
Excellence of flavour unobtainable elsewhere, 
3 Ib. 14s, 6 Ib. 27s., 14 Ib. £3, Mixed Parcel 
3 Ib. each of Prunes and Fancy Stewing Figs 
2is., or with 3 Ib. of Sultanas 29s, All Post 
Paid. — SHILLING COFFEE CO. LTD., 
Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. Our offes 
appear in this column each week. 








CHRONIC CATARRH is commonly treated with 
drugs, inhalants, gargles, sprays, cauterisation 
and even surgery, but withal the condition— 
parricularly as catarrhal deafness—remains; the 
implacable enemy of fitness, activity, happiness 
(and beauty) Garlic—that powerful purifier 
given by Nature for the use of man—will liqui- 
date catarrh, and detoxicate the whole system, 
Send 52s. 6d. today for 1,000 Garlisol (non 
smell) garlic tablets (six months’ supply), with 
informative booklet.—-Garlisol Natural Reme. 
dies, Fairlight, Sussex. 


DEVONSHIRE CREAM posted farm fresh, 
4 Ib. 6s., 1 Ib. 11s.—Miranda’s, Chagford, 
Devon 

HARRIS TWEED, 12s. 6d. per yard; also 
TAILORING SERVICE. PATTERNS and 
PRICES from IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwell 
Street, Stornoway, Isle of Lewis. 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS NOTED FOR 
THEIR LUSTROUS BEAUTY. Richly wovea 
Crease-resisting Dress and Suiting Linens is 
Beautiful Colours. Immaculate for Town and 
Country Wear. Gossamer Sheer Linen in Pastel 
Shades. Elegant Damask Table Napery, Be 
quisite Irish Hand-made Lace Luncheon Sets. 
Irish Hand Embroidered Afternoon Ti 

of Enchanting Loveliness, Superb Bed Linem, 
Damask Towels, Linen Turkish Towels, etc. 
Illustrated Catalogue from Rosemoyne Linem, 
Jordanstows, Co. Antrim, Northern Ireland. 
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gives enormous satisfaction—shorthand ia 

a week, written with the alphabet. Fast, 

phonetic, easy to read. Please write for the 

free tria] lesson to The School of Speed! 
(S8), Hills Road, Cambridge. 

















SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 96 
ACROSS. — 1 Cryptography. 9 Porringer, # 
Dates. 11 In situ, 12 Espalier. 13 Enzyme, 1 
High spot. 18 Medicine. 19 Spades, 21 Trapped. 
23 Ribbon, 26 Sharp. 27 Stockdove. 28 Bail 
bridge. 
DOWN.—1 Captive. 2 Yerks. 3 Triatomic. 4 
Gigs. 5 Acrostic. 6 Hydra. 7 Muskrat, 8 
14 Zodiacal. 16 Hop-picker. 17 Entresot. 18 
Matisse. 20 Sincere. 22 Pippa. 24 Blond. 25 Moly, 
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